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A Modern fers. 


Cuapter I, 


a. was an old red brick eighteenth century house, with a square 
block of three storeys, and long wings stretching on each side 
of it. The double flight of stone steps leading up to the narrow, 
white deep-eaved porch had the classic air which we always 
associate, in architecture, with the name of Queen Anne. It was 
a type of house that generally suggests both comfort and 
hospitality. It was not too grand for familiar kindness, but still 
it was a place with distinct social quality ; and it was on this 
account, perhaps, that its present circumstances gave it such a 
striking tragic air. The inevitable contrast between its original 
intention and its actual condition presented an observer with the 
fullest possible experience of all the meanings that can be conveyed 
in the word “desolation.” It was deserted—neglected—lonely. 

The ivy, which had formerly been trained as far up as the first 
storey, beyond that point roamed at its own free will, hanging 
down in heavy wreaths over the darkened windows and straggling 
wildly across the doorway. Around the steps ferns and thistles 
grew rank, and were choking to death a yellow jasmine and a 
sweet white clematis that had once decked the iron balustrade. 

The place of a path, once wide and straight, and trimly gravelled, 
was now marked by a ranker growth of nettles and thistles, and 
still among the long wet coarse grass that grew unchecked every- 
where, the tops of a few rare shrubs or a smothered rose-tree 
showed where gracefully curved beds had formerly ornamented a 
velvet lawn. 

Yew trees had grown, by some strange reversion of type, from 
peacocks into huge primeval monsters, and yew hedges, unclipped 
and overtopping the sunshine, imprisoned here and there classi- 
cally laid-out beds of nettle, once perhaps a rose garden, and in 
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the midst was a broken fountain, moss-grown and dried up, which 
seemed to complete the picture of decay and death. And yet 
within this solitude life was not extinct. 

“Miss Margaret, dear, take your book, my pretty, and do go 
out into the beautiful fresh air! You'll spoil your skin in my hot 
kitehen. And oh, my dear, do leave off shelling them green peas! 
What a mess your nails will be in, to be sure.” 

“No, Nannie. I’m going to sit on your kitchen table till these 
peas are finished; and I’m not going to eat them unless you let 
me shell them.” 

“ Well, well, you'll be wanting to cook your dinner next, and 
me always so pertickler to do only what your dear ma would wish. 
What would she say if only she could see you now, and the pretty 
white hands I have always took such care of?” 

“ Now, Nannie, no one could be more pleased with you than 
mother would be if she knew how much care you took of me, and 
the exact state I am in. Why, she would find me exactly what I 
was when she left me—was I six or seven, Nannie? And even 
dressed in the same white frocks, or some as nearly like them as 
possible. What a fuss I had to get that brown holland with the red 
sash ribbons! You were sure mother never would have liked it. 
And, Nannie—I’m seventeen now, and what a trouble these white 
dresses are to you! Why, you spend most of your life in washing 
them and getting them up for me.” 

“ And what better can I do, my dear? It’s my duty to your pa, 
as well as to your dearma. And he, when he went off and left you 
in my charge, ‘ Keep her,’ he says, ‘keep her just as she is now— 
as good, as pretty, as like,’ he says, ‘to her mother.’ And I have 
ever kept your dear ma in my mind, and have tried to do things 
as she fancied things done.” 

* Nannie, you're the best woman in the world, and the greatest 
old darling. I must hug you. Oh, how stiff and starched your 
cap and collar are this morning! You vain old thing, I believe you 
take as much pains with your own appearance as with mine. But 
I like my old Nannie to look clean and spruce and white, like a 
duck that has just washed itself in the mill-pond, and sits up 
preening its feathers.” 

“ Lor, Miss Margaret, how you dorun on! Never was such a 
one for chatter. You do favour your ma, for sure.” 

“What was mother like? Tell me! And what was father like? I 
can’t remember him. And when will Robin come back, Nannie?” 

“Ah, Miss Margaret—your ma—the many times I have told 
you about her. And do you want to hear it all again? Your ma 
was the sweetest lady on God’s earth, with the daintiest ways, and 
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the blackest eyes, and the whitest skin. No wonder the young 
squire, your father, was that set on her; and he was set! For he 
braved the old squire to-his face, and he married her, and he 
took her to foreign parts, and he left his home and his country, 
all for her sake. And you and Master Robin—you’re just two 
pictures, he of his pa, and you of your dearma. And your pa sent 
for me to be nurse to you, for all he was such a way off. He would 
have no one, he said, but an Englishwoman about his children.” 

“But, Nannie, I never knew this. When grandfather died, 
why didn’t they come home then?” 

“ Why, ’twas like this, Miss Margaret. Lor, I thought you must 
have knownit. Your grandfather, to the day of his death, he never 
forgave your pa; and he left all his money away from him—all 
except this place; and that so mortgaged that your pa could never 
see a penny of rent from it; and he couldn’t sell it, neither. And 
then, when your ma died, he come home with you and Master Robin, 
and me too, and you he leaves here, with me to take charge of you, 
and a matter of two hundred pounds a year, to be paid for your 
bringing up, quarterly ; and he and Master Robin they goes back to 
America, and your pa, he sets,himself to make some more money, 
so as to pay the mortgage off, and live again at the Grange. But 
he never was born for hard work, he wasn’t, and it killed him, 
and Master Robin, he steps into his father’s place, and writes 
and tells me the money will still be paid me. ‘For you,’ he 
writes to me, ‘ must still take care of Miss Margaret; and by the 
time she’s twenty-one,’ he writes—‘ just at the time she'll want 
me—mark my words, Nannie, I shall be back home again, able 
and willing to do the right thing by her.’” 

“Poor Robin! What a long time ago that seems, and how far 
off he is! Nannie, will he ever come back, do you think?” 

“Yes, dear, for certain he will, some day. But whether he'll 
stick to that very day he names to me, I can’t say, and I do some- 
times fear, Miss Margaret, that Master Robin is a bit too having, 
and that if he’d be content with less, and could come home sooner, 
‘twould be better, child, for him and thee—for him and thee.” 

“ But he’ll have to be rich, Nannie, if he’s to live here like my 
grandfather.” 

“Perhaps so, Miss; but his ideas is very grand. I seem to 
think it will be always ‘ not quite enough yet,’ and ‘a bit more 
yet,’ in order to give his sister a fine chance when he do come, and 
take her out amongst her equals in the county, as you should be 
took out, and he’s just right in that. But, all the same, I should 
like to know the time was near.” 

“And I must sit still, and keep my hands white meanwhile, and 
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not even shell the peas, for fear I should shock the great ladies 
of the county when we do meet them. Why, Nannie, what good will 
the fine ladies do me? You've spoilt me for any one except your- 
self. No one else could be as nice to me as you are. And besides, 
you would be jealous, I am sure you would. Do you remember 
how angry you were because I made friends with the miller’s 
daughter? So pretty she was, it was such a pleasure to look at 
her. Do you remember how once or twice I had her to play with 
me in the garden, and we used to climb trees together, and sit in 
them, and sing and pretend we were birds? And you—you wept 
and moaned, and said it was all your own fault, and that if you 
had taken proper care of me, I should never have made low friends. 
I never dared have poor Ellen again.” 

“And a good thing too, Miss, for I was that anxious when you 
took to being a bird. I thought you'd break your neck, for 
certain ; and so hard it seemed to me to bring you up, as a young 
lady should be, with no other young ladies to be shocked at you 
for such doings, and for such company, and no young gentlemen 
either.” 

“ Well, Nannie, who’s grand now? But, see, I’ve finished my 
peas; and now I am going to do just what you told me todo. I 
am going to take my book, and my hands, and my complexion out 
of your hot kitchen, as you call it, and settle myself in some shady 
place in the garden.” 

And leaving the old woman smiling and murmuring, Margaret 
Alington slipped off the white deal table and took her way down 
a long bald passage, from which a flight of stairs brought her to 
a cedar-lined library, full of faded books, and a musty smell of 
leather. She chose her volume, and then through an outer door 
passed into a hall, and out on to some stone steps, where clematis 
and jasmine were struggling hard with ivy for the mastery of a 
curiously wrought iron balustrade. 

She leaned on it, as she stood for a moment, looking at the scene 
that was so familiar and so dear to her, on the neglected garden 
that one gardener—he was also bailiff and gamekeeper—strove 
in vain to keep in some sort of order, and her eyes strayed down the 
moss-grown walk, and the velvet lawn under the lime-trees, to the 
river that lay beyond. 

This river was to her the eye of the landscape, the eye in which 
she felt that she read its soul. It was not, as most rivers are, a 
public highway. It was an artificially made piece of water, that 
flowed from the real river, and joined it again, after a divorce of 
some two miles, so that to Margaret it was specially her own, for 
to no other eye but hers did its beauties ever appeal. The surly 
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Beaumont paid it no attention, except to grumble at its weeds in 
the summer, or let off its water in the winter to clear some 
of them out; and Nannie had no time for any such matters 
as these ; so that Margaret had a sense of sole and intimate pos- 
session of her surroundings, which made them doubly dear—a sense 
that was increased by the strange isolation of her life. For when, 
ten years ago, she being then seven, her father had placed her here 
in the charge of Nannie and Beaumont, the neighbours, few and 
distant as they were, had no idea that Mr. Alington, on his return 
to America, had left behind him a little frail girl at the Grange ; 
and if later on the fact chanced to come to their knowledge, it did 
not at any rate make enough impression on anybody to secure 
for the young recluse the attentions of a single visitor. 

The only stranger who had ever crossed her threshold was an old 
man—once a master in a grammar school—to whom Mr. Alington 
had confided his little girl’s education, and who three days a week 
had come from a neighbouring town to instruct her as wellas might 
be. He was an old man, possessed of considerable desultory 
cultivation ; and though the above arrangement had lasted only 
till Margaret was fifteen, she had acquired by that time the germs 
of tastes and interests which continued to grow, although they 
grew wild. 


Cuapter II, 


Nannie considered her young lady a marvel of genius and 
accomplishment ; but Margaret, though she had a certain dreamy 
affinity for books, and a vague desire to become acquainted with 
the great things of literature, was without the most languid 
ambition to make any business-like effort either in that or in any 
other direction. She could not fail to be affected by the Jaissez- 
faire that prevailed around her—which also inspired Nannie and 
Beaumont, though in the one it was of an optimistic, and in the 
other of an intensely pessimistic order. It created an atmosphere 
that enveloped everything, indoors and out, pervading the great, 
empty, shut-up rooms, where holland covers were eaten into a 
lace-work of holes; the silent staircases, which were going 
threadbare in their mended strips of carpet; the white empty 
hall with its bare stone floor; and the contemptuous faces of the 
family portraits looking down on it, who had known better days, 
but scorned to say so. It pervaded also the very atmosphere out 
of doors, where year by year the garden was slowly but surely 
changing into a wilderness, in which the weeds—an uninvited 
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democracy—were crowding out the ancient aristocratic possessors 
of the soil. 

Such was the work that was going on all around her; 
she looked at it, touched it, breathed it in with her breath. But 
all these things, decayed and decaying as they were around her, 
were inexpressibly dear to her. Indeed, having nothing else to 
love, she had endowed them with a responsive, living, almost 
human sympathy, and made them so much her companions that 
in this way she lived far more in her dreams than in what are 
called the realities. And yet if you had told Margaret Alington 
that she was a dreamer, she would have wondered what you 
meant by it; and, in contradiction of your theory, would have 
answered you that she lived her life out of doors, in the open air, 
among trees, and flowers, and animals; spending sometimes a 
whole day watching the squirrels at play, herself as noiseless as 
any one of them, and finding a breathless enjoyment in being 
thus let into the secrets of the innocent, unconscious anima} 
world—the world of birds, and bats, and butterflies—till she felt 
as much at home with them as she did with Nannie, and much 
more nearly related to them—the world, where a blue flash under 
the trees betrayed the first violet, and where the white mist drew 
a milky veil over the gold of autumn woods, and over their pale, 
trensfigured reflections in the water, making of it all a picture so 
dazzling and so delicate that it could never be copied, but could 
only be painted once and for ever upon the retina of the mind. 

Thus, though her life was solitary so far as human companion- 
ship was concerned, it was not an empty nor a dull one. She 
felt it, on the contrary, to be extremely full, extremely rich in the 
tenderest interests, full of sights that, in other circumstances, she 
would not have had the time, even if she had the eyes, to see: 
full of sounds, small and delicate, that she might never otherwise 
have heard. But though she was thus open to all the most 
delicate impressions, so that not a tint of colour, not the scent of 
a flower, not the sound of a falling leaf, was lost upon her, no one 
who talked to her would have thought her to be abstracted or 
dreamy. On the contrary, it would be impossible to imagine 
anyone who lived more intensely in the present moment. With 
Nannie, her manner was as interested, her smile as sweet, her 
movements as gracious and lithe, as if she were a finished coquette 
talking to a distinguished admirer. It was, perhaps, one of the 
most fascinating points about her, this trick of gravity when she 
was alone or uninterrupted, contrasted with her gaiety and 
lightness when she spoke. Her face lent itself to the fullest 
revelation of her varying moods. Her form was light and slim, 
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and round. The whole meaning of it seemed to be expressed in 
her hands, which were slender and soft, and perfectly finished. 
Her small finger tips were never pink, but the skin over the white 
flesh was slightly tanned. Her head was small and well shaped. 
and her hair thick, and dark, and fine. Her eyes were a liquid 
brown with long eyelashes, so long that they had a way of 
seeming to lie upon her cheek at the outer corner of the eyes, 
when her laugh straightened the underlid. The line of her 
eyebrows was also fine and long. Altogether, it was a face more 
expressive than classic, more delicate than regular. Her mouth 
was small and red, and the lips curled back from her white teeth 
when she smiled with a little crooked twist higher up on one side 
than the other. There was something curiously seductive about 
it, but it was not the mouth of a strong-minded person. 

But she was alone now, and her face had resumed its gravity 
as she lingered on the steps and wondered where she should go— 
to the woods both for solitude and society, or to the waterfall for 
music. It was characteristic of her that the moment she was out 
of doors, the book in her hand, which she had intended to read, 
was forgotten. She left it, as a child might have left the printed 
page for pictures. It was too hot to walk, and music carried the 
day. She threw herself upon the ground under a spreading 
cypress tree, and she closed her eyes the better to listen to the 
rushing waters. As her ears were gradually filled with the sound, 
she tried to picture to herself what it really represented to her. 

It seemed to translate her to some wild distant land, where 
ravines incessantly poured down their angry torrents into the 
abyss below, and where enormous storms for ever rocked the trees. 
She let her mind revel in the images it brought before her, and in 
the emotion they excited. Then all at once she realised that 
while she thus roamed through immense distances of time and 
space, and seemed to mix herself with the hopeless passion that 
possessed a finite world, her body was really lying absolutely 
quiescent upon the green lawn under the shade of the cypress 
tree. How far she was from mixing in the struggle of the storm- 
tossed lives of men and women! And yet she trembled with a 
sense of the pangs that were being endured, of the labours that 
were being accomplished, of the cries that go up from the lips of 
its martyrs, and must pierce the heavens, if they have ears. As 
for herself, she was resigned to the inevitable, but her imaginative 
pity was greatly aggravated by her entire perception of its 
fatility. Her thoughts goaded her into restlessness. She got up 
from under her tree and went nearer her waterfall. It had a 
great fascination for her. At last she stood upon the narrow 
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bridge that spanned its width, and rested her hand on the iron 
chain that did duty for a rail. She was possessed, as she looked, 
by a sense of her own nothingness, coupled with a sense of some 
real work being accomplished, not by the aid, but in spite of the 
aid, of isolated beings like herself. And it seemed to her that 
the contemplation of the water’s ceaseless energy was occupation 
enough both for itself and for her. 

As her eyes and ears were thus busily employed, and as the 
noise itself prevented her from hearing approaching footsteps, she 
was suddenly conscious that some one was invading her territory, 
and in another moment was standing upon the bridge beside her. 
She was brought violently back to the material world ; she looked 
up, shaken, with eyes about which dreams still hovered. Her 
glance seemed to travel over an immense expanse of brownish 
tweed garments before it came to the head which topped all, and 
met the bold grey eyes, and heard the voice that said with a 
frank politeness, as the speaker took off lis cap, “ Would you be 
so good as to allow me to cross the bridge? I am going to fish 
upon the other side.” 

The request very much surprised Margaret; it even seemed to 
possess a certain insolence of coolness. Though some of the 
fishing had at times been let, no one had ever had the right to 
invade the privacy of her own grounds. The scarlet flag of 
insurrection hung upon her cheek, and she looked with a certain 
cold fierceness into the large eyes that still stared into hers. 

“You are making a mistake,” she said. “No one has the right 
to fish upon this river.” 

“TI beg your pardon. Iam extremely sorry. Pray forgive me; 
I understood differently.” 

The owner of the tweed suit and the fishing rod again took off 
his cap, and accepting his rebuff with the best grace in the world, 
withdrew from the beleaguered city into the undisputed ground 
of the meadow whence he came. As he disappeared, Margaret’s 
sudden heat was succeeded by as sudden a chill. Suppose after 
all he had been right, what a fool she would have made of herself! 
As she saw how submissively his tall form stalked over the 
meadow, she had a kind of presentiment that such would prove 
to be the case. Indeed, as he disappeared, did she not see a 
twinkle in his eye that seemed a hint at superior knowledge 
humbling itself before her domineering ways? 
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Cuapter III. 


Some two hours afterwards, at dinner, she said to Nannie, who 
still waited upon her as she had done since Margaret’s childhood, 
“Nannie, is the fishing let yet, and is it let on this side the 
water as well as upon the other ?” 

“T can’t say, Miss Margaret, I’m sure, for Beaumont, he never 
tells me anything he isn’t obliged to tell. But Tl inquire 
about it and let you know, if that is your wish.” 

At night therefore, when Beaumont was “set down” to his 
supper of bread and cheese and lettuce, Nannie busied herself 
about the big bright kitchen in which he sat. She partook of no 
meals with him, for Beaumont objected to the air of equality 
between the sexes which such a proceeding would produce. He 
preferred to be waited upon according to his rights as one of the 
lords of creation. He ate his bread and cheese and drank his 
beer in a stolid defensive way, as if he were proof against receiving 
any more pleasure from it than was absolutely necessary. 
Different people have different ways of approaching life. Some 
meet it with open arms, others look it frankly in the face, and, 
whatever happens, will speak the truth and shame the devil. 
Beaumont had his own way of approaching it. He edged towards 
it sideways, with his eyes upon the ground, and with reluctant 
lips that seemed to say, “I’m sorry I ever knew you, and I don’t 
want to look at you.” His eyes, when they met yours, which 
they never did except by an accident, and speedily shifted again, 
were pale and crafty. In fact, you felt that if he were honest, 
it was achieved by sheer doggedness, and not because he didn’t 
see through honesty. 

“Beaumont,” said Nannie, as she tidied up the dresser and 
gave a polish to a pewter mug, “did you say the fishing was let 
again this year, or no?” 

“T never said any such thing. What for should I say any- 
thing about the fishing ? ” 

“Well, I thought I should like to know, and Miss Margaret, 
she was asking me about it this morning.” 

“Oh, Miss Margaret was—was she? And is Miss Margaret 
perhaps thinking of keeping the fishing for herself? ” 

“For shame, Beaumont, to speak so! I am sure if any one has 
a right to know about such things, Miss Margaret has.” 

“And who wants to prevent her knowing? She ought to 
know! Why, if it wasn’t for her, the fishing wouldn’t have to be 
let, nor the shooting neither—her and her mother !” 
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“Why, you are one for scraping old sores! One would have 
thought you might have forgotten, after all these years, and her 
in her grave, and all!” 

“ Ay, and the old squire in his grave, and young master in his 
grave; and Master Robin, like enough, afore she’ve done with 
him!” 

“Why there, they’re at peace; they won’t want to keep up 
the old quarrel. May be by this time the old squire is quite 
friendly with mistress.” 

“Not he! He knows too well what she brought on the 
family. Rack and ruin—rack and ruin—that’s what she brought 
on the family!” He went on muttering to himself, while 
Nannie said sotto voce, “ Well, if any one was to blame, ’twas the 
old squire’s obstinate temper. That’s where the blame lies!” 

“ But,” Beaumont continued, taking no notice of her remark, 
“Miss Margaret’s the same, the very same. She's the spit of her 
mother. She'll trick some one some day, same as her mother 
tricked the young squire. I’ve seen the same glint in her eyes, 
and her mouth twist up at the corners, just like her mother’s did. 
And then her ways, too—they’re the very ways that crazed the 
young squire and left him crazed to his dying day. What’s the 
use of such women, I say? They do nought but harm—nought 
but harm!” 

“T do declare, Beaumont, you'll do Miss Margaret some harm 
to speak such unlucky words of her as youdo. You give me the 
creeps, you do, talking in such way!” 

“And what does Miss Margaret give me, when I think of 
all that her sort’s brought upon the family? Such a family as it 
was too! And the shooting and the fishing too! Where's the 
fishing now ?” 

“ Ay, that’s what I want to know. Where is it?” 

“Why, Cleveland’s got it, every bit of it, and be donged to 
him! ‘I must have it all, or nothing,’ says he, and he’s got it 
all, And he may keep it too, for all the good it will be to any 
one here, Master Robin and all.” 


Cuapter IY. 


Tue following day, armed with her new knowledge of the facts 
of the case, Margaret surveyed her situation, and made up her 
mind what course she should pursue. If the stranger again 
appeared fishing the trout stream, she would go up to him, and 
with chilly civility inform him that she was sorry she had been 
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unacquainted with the fact that the whole of the fishing was let— 
the river in the garden, as well as all the rest of it. She hated 
the idea. She hated the knowledge that this reach of hidden 
water, till now hers only, should thus lay bare its delicate 
varying beauty, its secrets and its reflections, to the inquisitive 
or patronising glance of a stranger. 

She did not in the least understand or attempt to analyse her 
own ‘feelings; but she felt gathering in her heart the tears, 
which, when the eyes are dry, aggravate and do not heal. She 
wished to maintain with the intruder as distant a reserve as 
possible ; and as far as possible to keep from any confession of 
feeling likely to betray her, in her eyes or voice. It was with 
the idea of being as unlike herself as she could manage to be, 
that she put on her holland frock and coloured ribbons (her real 
self, she felt, was better expressed in white), and she would not 
leave him a clue by which he might arrive at her personality. 
If she could have got a domino and a mask, she would have put 
them on, and would have preferred to address him in a foreign 
tongue. She could eat no breakfast, and her fever and restless- 
ness were so visible that they argued little for her farther 
powers of dissimulation. She took her wide-brimmed leghorn hat, 
though as a rule she seldom wore one, for she loved to feel the 
caress of the sun and wind in her hair; and she went for a 
farewell walk by the river. 

In spite of herself, its calmness spoke to her; its reflections 
were so lovely this morning that they were like the ideal world 
of perfect types, of which the everyday realities upon either 
bank were only the base copies. 

The angry feelings with which she came out faded away, and 
the moment became one of pure enjoyment. She walked up and 
down for an hour, still drinking in deep draughts of the most 
delicate sensations. The white wooden bridge that crossed one 
end of the river became in the water a vaporous unsubstantial 
toy, of which one of the chief beauties lay in the fact that it 
could be crossed by no mortal tread. It was the same with 
everything else. The world as it was reflected in the waters— 
for there was in the river » whole world this morning—seemed to 
be the most real, as it was also the most ideal. 

Margaret was still encouraging herself to the top of her bent 
in this train of feelings, when in the distance she recognised, 
following the trout stream, the tall tweed-clad form of yesterday. 
It had no longer the power of arousing her bitter feelings, or not 
more than might have been aroused in a child who is interrupted 
at a feast while its appetite remains. 
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She would not cross the white bridge; it would destroy her 
illusions; but she walked to the waterfall, and over the bridge of 
contention spanning it, to the meadows where the daisies were 
still wet with the dew, but where the long grass could not injure 
her short petticoats. 

The intruder was evidently a keen sportsman, for as her 
footsteps approached, muffled in the noiseless turf, he never raised 
his eyes from the water; and as she drew softly nearer, fearing 
to interrupt him, she insensibly followed the direction of his own 
gaze, and forgetting her errand, became interested in following 
the fortunes of his fly. But knowing the stream so much better 
than he did, she saw that the luck was hopelessly against him. 
Her indignation with the intruder melted in her sympathy with 
the fisherman whose ignorance was giving him such a very poor 
chance. She spoke out suddenly, and to the point, like a child. 
“T can tell you the best places,” she said, “ where they always 
feed. You'll have a much better chance there; you have really 
none at all here.” 

He turned round amazed, and let his glance cover her, while it 
darted through his brain that he was being addressed by the 
little spitfire of yesterday, whose beauty had so softened her anger 
that it made her look like an offended nymph of the waterfall. 
But he did not make his reflections aloud, and said with just the 
right amount of ceremonious civility— 

‘“‘T shall be very much obliged if you will. I’ve had awful luck. 
I am very much in need of some one to show me my way about.” 
But with the sound of his voice Margaret’s recollection returned 
to her, and a scarlet flush suddenly dyed her cheek. 

“T didn't come for that—to tell you the best place, I mean—I 
came—to say—it was I who was mistaken yesterday. The fishing 
is all let on my side as well as yours. It is all yours to do what 
you like with.”. 

He looked instantly grave. 

“T am very sorry,” he said, “ you dislike its being let ; therefore, 
whether it is or not does not matter. It ought not to be, and 
you need not be afraid of my intruding upon your grounds. I 
did not understand quite” (he was going to say ‘‘ who you were,” 
but thought better of it), “or I should not have thought of 
speaking to you upon your own bridge.” 

It was now her turn to look distressed. 

“Oh, what have I done?” she said. ‘“ Please come; I should 
dislike it more if you didn’t.” 

“But I am of no consequence,” he said. “The fishing is not 
mine, but is taken by a friend of mine, who has lent it me.” 
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“T know Lord Cleveland has it,” she said. “I suppose he isa 
friend of yours, and you are staying with him?” 

“No, he is abroad. I am in his keeper’s cottage, close here. 
I wanted to be quiet, and he lent it me.” 

“But it makes nc difference,” she said. ‘‘ You are of the same 
consequence that he is, and I beg you will forget my stupid 
mistake, and make every use of the river.” 

But his politeness was still in excess of hers. 

“T will strike a bargain with you, if you will allow me,” he 
said, “ though it will be giving you some trouble. I will fish 
upon your side when you are good enough to invite me, and at no 
other time.” 

She had nothing more to say to him. From every point of 
view she felt he had the best of the discussion. His manner alone 
was a kind of triumph. It was full of a frank determination. It 
was this sort of general air—a mixture of boldness and chivalry 
—that was not “donned for the occasion, but was always charac- 
teristic of Bernard Stonor, that made him so much admired by 
women, and, combined with his good parts, more conveniently 
liked by men. 

Margaret moved away in silence, intending to return to her 
garden. But he, supposing she was going to carry out her 
original intention of showing him the “best places,” wound up 
his tackle and followed her. 

“T should be awfully grateful to you for any hints,” he said. 
“Tam not only new to the place, but new to the business, and I 
daresay you are a much better fisherman than I am.” 

“Oh no, Iam not,” she exclaimed ; “I never threw a fly in my 
life. Iam the friend of the fishes, not their natural enemy!” 

“Ah, but your friendship is false. You betray them to the 
enemy—to an enemy who is much more grateful to you for your 
help than they would be!” 

“Yes. I know it would be mean—very mean—and if you will 
excuse me, I will retract my promise.” 

He began to see she had repented of her impulse to help him, 
and he at once made a way for her to escape. 

“How stupid of me! Of course it would be giving you a great 
deal too much trouble; pray forgive me!” 

Again his prompt modesty reproached her. She had called 
him intruder. How careful he was not to intrude. The manner 
that prevails among a certain class of society was so new to her 


inexperience, that every exhibition of his natural habit came to 
her like a special revelation. 
She hesitated. 
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“Tt’s not too much trouble,” she said slowly; “ perhaps— 
another day—I might come.” 

Her simplicity at once touched his imagination and appealed 
to his respect. 

“You are too good,” he said, “after the inconvenience I have 
put you to. It was most kind of you to come out and tell me 
about the fishing.” 

He took off his hat, showing for a moment the crisp curls upon 
his head, and turned away. 


CHapter Y. 


Marcaret sat on the top of the ladder in the library, her eyes 
fixed upon an open book in her lap; under which book were resting 
several others. She could not make up her mind which to settle 
upon. She let many hours slip away in this sort of choosing. In 
fact, it was the sort of way in which most of her reading was done— 
by an alternate excitement of her intellectual appetite, and a half 
satisfaction of it. She had not the vaguest idea as to what it 
was advisable to read. She sometimes seized one out of an 
interminable series of volumes, without the least recognition of 
the fact that she could not possibly wade through a quarter of 
them, and for a few pages, or for a few days even, she believed she 
was going to master the subject. But the moment the emotional 
gratification of her curiosity was over, or the moment her 
imagination ceased to be touched, the book was dropped, and 
another had taken its place. Very often her only reason for a certain 
choice would be the cloud of her own ignorance, which hung 
over the subject treated of—a cloud which she imagined her- 
self anxious to dispel. But what was really at work in her 
throughout was simply a vague desire to construct in her mind, 
as it were, some intellectual platform, from which she might 
be able to survey life as a whole: and books were merely like so 
many hands stretched out to her in order to help her in her work. 
Thus, though she had not an exact memory for anything, and for 
facts no memory at all, every book she read brought some material 
to her for her fabric. Those that did most for her were those that, 
divesting life of its accessories, seemed to bring her closest to the 
naked body of Truth; and to her easily stirred imagination and 
entirely uncritical mind it seemed that at moments she actually 
felt. beneath her hands the throbbing pulsations of the mysterious 
heart of things. 

It gave her a guilty feeling sometimes—this sense of intimate 
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emotion excited by a book. She felt asif out ofa crowd of strangers 
one had suddenly whispered her secretly in the ear. Such things 
came to her with a certain shock of surprise. At times they sent 
the tears to her eyes and the blood from her cheek. It was her 
instinct to keep this characteristic of hers a profound secret; she 
would have preferred, indeed, to have remained in ignorance of it 
herself. As it was, she found a certain refuge in the knowledge 
that no living soul had the slightest idea of it. It only made 
part of that hidden throbbing life of hers—the life that was so 
intense, so personal, and so completely unknown. 

Thus it was that while the surface of her life was calm and 
bright, its business seeming only to lie in the sympathetic reflec- 
tion of its surroundings, yet beneath this surface was a passion- 
ate undercurrent of emotion, of force so great that, were its 
volume increased or its course obstructed, it might at any 
moment overwhelm her. 

Margaret was still on her ladder, when, with a slightly dubious 
air, Nannie came in. She held up a corner of her apron gingerly 
between her finger and thumb,'as if they held something of which 
she felt a vague mistrust, and when Margaret’s eyes rested upon 
her, Nannie met them with a slightly nervous expression, as if 
upon their old relationship some new factor had suddenly been 
brought to bear, and she was uncertain what might be the result. 
As she approached, she handed up the finger and thumb and the 
apron—a propitiatory offering to Margaret. And Margaret, 
leaning down, a modern Pallas Athene, from her elevated position, 
took from her a small card which she lifted and read— 


MR. BERNARD STONOR, 


BacHELors’ CLUuB. 
Keeper’s Cottage. 


A small shock of surprise, and also a small shock of shyness, 
sent the pink into her cheek. For she had felt a good deal about 
the fishing business, and, according to her habit, she had felt it in 
silence. And now the sight of this card seemed to give it all a 
sort of publicity. For even if it were still safe under the seal of 
her own confession to herself, it at any rate showed quite plainly 
there had been something to confess—something on her part of 
exaggerated emotion and precipitate action. The colour deepened 
in her cheek, and then died away. Her eyes left the card and 
greeted Nannie. 

“Well?” she said interrogatively. 

“The gentleman has left it, that’s all, my dearie,” said Nannie 
with eyes that were wistfully dissatisfied. 
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“T suppose he’s the gentleman who has taken the fishing, isn’t 
he?” asked Margaret. 

“TI suppose so, my dear, I suppose so ; one of Cleveland’s lot, no 
doubt; and seeing as he has a right to fish right through the 
garden, as you say, tis only right and proper he should call.” 

“ Well, then, it’s all right, Nannie, if it’s only right and proper. 
What are you fidgeting about ? ” 

“No, no, my dear, I’m not fidgeting, I’m not fidgeting.” But 
Nannie was fidgeting. For some instinctive anxiety had been 
vaguely aroused by the unexpected advent of an uncommonly 
good-looking young gentleman into the immediate neighbourhood 
of her beautiful charge. She might herself have been the wicked 
godmother, and Margaret the sleeping beauty, so much were her 
suspicions directed, with no reasonable foundation, upon the well- 
meaning unconscious young man. Margaret slipped down from 
the steps. 

“You dear old Nannie,” she said, putting her arms round the 
old woman’s neck. “Are you afraid he will eat me up, or do 
you think you will have to ask him to dinner—which is it that 
is worrying you? He won’t want either; the fishing is quite 
enough for him. I have no doubt he is a very nice young man, 
who is quite as anxious to have nothing to do with us as we are 
to have nothing to do with him.” 

Nannie was comforted. Margaret’s words swept away the cob- 
webs that the spider of suspicion was beginning to weave round 
a gentleman’s visiting card, and Margaret shut up her book, 
marking the place with the name of Mr. Bernard Stonor. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Ir you had asked Bernard Stonor why he had chosen to leave 
London in the midst of the season, to bury himself in these 
solitudes, he would have told you—first, that he was stone broke 
and over head and ears in debt, therefore had been obliged to 
throw up his engagements till, at any rate, his father should 
relent (relent, in Bernard’s language, being expressed as “ to fork 
out”); secondly, because the same manner of living that had 
ruined his fortune had, by its reckless anxieties, excitements, and 
excesses also impaired his health, and his doctors would have 
frightened him out of London, even if his creditors had not 
done so; thirdly, because he was heartily sick of the whole 
miserable business—of all the contemptible details that for many 
thoughtless men make up the whole of what they value as 
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fashionable life—more especially of one detail, one which in his 
career had perhaps been the most important—the women, who, 
having lost his affections by ministering to them, worried him to 
death by their vanities and jealousies, and by the inconsistent way 
they had of being so hard to get rid of when they had been so 
easy to win. His patience was at least as exhausted as his health 
and his fortune. 

The gambler’s excitement, whether at the card-table or on the 
racecourse; the excitements more constant, if less intense, of 
social success and popularity—of the dinner-table or of the ball- 
room—of the club, where men admired him, or of the drawing- 
room, where women, or a woman did—these had been the things 
in life to which Bernard Stonor had given himself—had given a 
nature fit for nobler uses. And of this, indeed, he himself was 
conscious at recurring intervals. Time would come when pleasure 
and excitement sickened him, when he hated his companions, and, 
most of all, himself. And more than once, in a mood of mind 
like this, he had sought to break the fetters that bound him 
by hurrying off suddenly to India or Western America, and 
shooting big game in jungles or amongst the Rocky Mountains. 
In these trips of his he had generally captured a healthy bronzed 
complexion and a liability to various odd kinds of fever; but he 
had brought back with him no apparent change in his character, 
and he had taken up again the part he played in society at the 
point where he had laid it down. The same sort of passionate 
disgust had driven him at another time to Monte Carlo, where he 
had, at least for the moment, forgotten it in the excitement of his 
gains and losses. 

The fact that a man who was of so fine a nature, should have 
become capable of leading such a life as this, was sometimes a 
matter of wonder, even to his companions. But some of them 
thought it explicable by the circumstances of his birth and 
education. In the first place, he was virtually homeless. He had 
lost his mother when he was still a boy; and his father had not 
hesitated to marry again. His step-mother had not only never 
been a mother to him, but she had also practically made his father 
impossible to him. From his mother he had inherited a few 
hundreds a year, but as he usually spent four years’ income in one, 
he was as chronically dependent upon his father’s good will as if 
there had been any good will to depend upon, and hence, between 
the two, there was a constant friction. But the real cause of 
this lay deeper, and it was by many people said that it was 
mainly the father’s fault: A man of the humblest origin, he 


had, by the ladder of the law, risen to the rank of Baron— 
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a position which intoxicated him with self-importance. His 
first wife had hardly been dead a year when he had managed 
to secure as his son’s step-mother a woman who had the merit 
of belonging to a really distinguished family; and from that 
moment he made it his one object to forget the class from which 
he had risen, and to remember only that on which he had been 
mechanically grafted. Man of the world as he was in many 
respects, he was the victim, so far as his son was concerned, to the 
most naive error of judgment. His son was to be brought up as 
an English country gentleman, and to do nothing unworthy of a 
man with a long line of ancestors. He was not allowed even to 
enter the army, or to contest a constituency under our modern 
democratic conditions, still less to soil his gentility by any pro- 
fessional exercise of his intellect. 

Now Bernard inherited a share of his father’s finer early 
ambitions, with more than a share of the ability and originality 
that make character; but being absolutely forbidden to make any 
worthy use of these faculties, he had, his apologists said, been 
forced by necessity to find employment for them in the con- 
temptible, and yet the only, way that had been open to him. 
With his keen brain, his quick eye, and a certain sort of heroic 
recklessness that generally means success, he would have made a 
splendid soldier, or under other training have developed rare 
powers of mind, and have made himself a man of mark. But, 
although by his father’s folly he had been shut out from every 
reasonable career, he could not at his father’s bidding get rid of 
the energy and originality which in one way or another were bound 
to make him conspicuous. And conspicuous they had made him. 
In the society he had chosen to frequent he met with}that kind of 
success—for a timé as intoxicating as it is worthless—which often 
rewards those who quite sincerely treat such society with the care- 
less contempt which it deserves. 

The effect that his present solitary life had upon’ him was to 
soothe his nerves, restore his health, and by throwing him back 
upon himself, make him comfortably aware how little danger there 
was of his becoming, in any moral or intellectual sense, bankrupt. 
He was, in fact, better company to himself than the company had 
been which he had forsaken. He was not, indeed, at any time a 
man who would stand being bored by any one, but he was 
certainly accustomed in his social relations to give a great deal 
more than he received. And this being the case, it was only 
natural that he should at times prefer to spend and be spent for 
his own entertainment. He seemed to get back unchanged also 
much that, at moments, he had seemed to have lost—the simplicity 
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and sincerity that was natural to him, the genuineness of his charity, 
and a certain manly wisdom, not the fruit of his knowledge of the 
world, but something that his knowledge of the world had overlaid. 
It is true that he numbered among his acquaintances some who 
were not mere idlers, but workers in literature, or politics, or who 
took some part in the public service of their country; but his con- 
nection with such as these was only on the ground of a common re- 
laxation, not on that of any common interest. For the man who 
does not work at anything can never be really conscious of equality 
with those who do; because he must always be aware that he has 
not been weighed in the same balance, and that he has not found 
his own level. He has stood on one side without entering the 
competition. This was certainly the sort of feeling that kept 
Bernard Stonor modest in the full tide of his social success—that 
not only kept-him modest, but gave him through it all a certain 
inward sense of inferiority that galled his vanity, when he found 
himself among men who had put what capacity they had to the 
proof, and who could point to an unmistakable result. So that 
here was another reason for a certain sense of relief in being away 
from them. He was relieved from the sensation instinctively 
suggested by his modesty, that he was already found wanting, just 
because he had not been weighed. 

Bernard Stonor was one of the least self-conscious, the least 
subjective of men, and all these items that went to make up his 
personal satisfaction, as he occupied himself by the river, were 
only present to him in their results, not in any attempt at self- 
analysis, That was a little game he never thought of playing 
at. He considered his own bearings only when a difficult point 
of action arose; and though he considered them then and arrived 
at a definite resolution or conclusion, both resolution and con- 
clusion were apt to be scattered to the four winds of heaven if 
an impulse of passion or enthusiasm arose that seemed to make it 
worth his while to do so. He was very like the hero of the old- 
fashioned novelist, who thought that a man should be manly, bold 
and generous, but should owe his success only to a superior 
sort of gambler’s instinct, not to any systematic principle of 
behaviour ; an instinct that, at times, led him to hug, not to 
shun, the sense of danger. 

Such, at any rate, was Bernard Stonor, and such as he was he 
commanded the devoted admiration and even the genuine respect 
of such of his friends as were not his rivals—admiration and 
respect, let it be understood, owing entirely to his natural quali- 
ties, and in spite of the use he had made of them. 
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Carter VII. 


As the days went on Margaret was much concerned to find in 
each day that passed only fresh evidence of Mr. Stonor’s determi- 
nation to abide by his resolution not to trespass upon her ground 
without permission. She had quite decided in her own mind it 
was imperative to give him at least the opportunity. She har- 
boured for a little time the idea of writing to him, but mistrusted 
her use of words. Some meaning always seemed to creep into 
them that was not her own, but the result of their obstinate 
nature. The simplest way would be to go herself and ask him. 
Before his advent one of her accustomed walks had been along 
the banks of the river—of his river; but since he came she had 
not once been in that direction. She had no reason whatever to 
shun him. His behaviour had been modest, civil, and even con- 
siderate ; her own had been inhospitable, bearish, suspicious; she 
had been all along at fault. He was perfectly certain not to 
misunderstand her; he was quite, quite simple; and his gaze had 
a remarkable frankness, so frank that at first she had thought it 
bold. She felt sure at least of his absolute truth and bravery. 
These must be unquenchable. Besides, he was an absolute 
stranger with whom she could have no part nor lot; but the good 
qualities that were for the experience of others, she could read 
easily in his face. She was satisfied both with her own intuition 
and her own indifference. Mingled with these conclusions, per- 
haps, was a little surprise that so admired a star should swim 
into her ken (for she felt sure he was admired), and that she 
should coldly acknowledge its quality, and yet desire it no nearer 
her own firmament. 

Furnished with these considerations, she made one morning 
her way across the meadow to where the object of them was very 
visible. He saw her coming and started to meet her half way; 
he was surprised to-day by the manner of unconscious indifference 
and ease with which she made her request known to him—a 
manner, he remarked to himself, of the born grande dame which 
many fine ladies try in vain to copy. It was the natural result 
of the explanation she had made to herself of her confidence 
in him. He walked across the bridge with her where her 
treacherous memory exacted the tribute of a blush, and up the 
long water where she gave h im what information she could about 
the fishing. 


They reverted to what he had said about her being a false 
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friend to the fishes, and he repeated his assertion that he would 
return her more gratitude for her friendship. 

“Oh! but you have ideas of your own,” she said with apparent 
-inaptness. 

“Do you then,” asked Bernard, “ choose your friends because 
they haven’t any?” 

“Tf that were my reason, I am still better off, because I haven’t 
any friends. But as a matter of fact, I should always prefer 
those who would not besmirch my ideas with their own colours 
and then hand them back to me, or brand them with their own 
mark, and turn them in among their own common herd. I should 
like them kept unstained, and cherished.” 

“Ah, yes, no doubt they are precious. But if you are a col- 
lector of ideas, there is no excitement so great as the excitement 
of finding some that are better than your own, and adding them 
to your collection.” 

After some minutes he succeeded in landing a fine trout. 
Margaret watched him, shuddering and shrinking from the sight 
of the creature’s struggles. She was ashamed to realise what 
pain so legitimate a proceeding gave her. 

“TI can’t believe they don’t feel,” she said. “I’m sure they 
must ; they would, at any rate, if I caught them.” 

““ What would they feel if you caught them?” He had looked 
up with an expression of amused surprise. 

“ They’d feel very glad,” she answered, her lips smiling, but an 
intent gravity in her eyes, “ because I should instantly let them 
go again,” 

He carefully extracted the hook, and glancing at the fish, he 
held it out to her. “It’s not hurt,” he said, and flung it back 
into the river. He did not look at her, but busied himself with 
his tackle; if he had, he would have seen a crimson impulse on 
her cheek. 

“TI caught him, so it’s all right, you know,” he said, with his 
curly head still bent over his fly; “the beggar was glad enough 
to escape from me. If you had chucked him back again, he 
mightn’t have liked it.” 

“It must have weighed five pounds,” Margaret exclaimed with 
a retrospective gasp of astonishment. 

“ About three-and-a-half,” he said, in a matter-of-fact voice. 

Then seeing she was burdened with what he had done for her, 
some instinct made him step down from his position of benefactor 
to that of suppliant. 


“Do you know you could do me a very great kindness, if you 
would?” he said. 
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“Could 1?” she asked in a tone of relief. “Whatis it? I 
can easily promise not to interfere with your fishing again. I 
have only spoilt your sport.” 

He looked into her eyes with that look she had begun to call 
his “glare of sincerity.” He evidently intended to contradict 
her, but let it pass, and went on. “You can let me go one day 
over your charming old house. I admire it so tremendously, and 
it would be very kind of you to let me see it!” 

A sudden shrinking took possession of her. It was a very 
natural request for him to make; but the granting of it meant 
to her a great deal more than he knew. It meant unveiling so 
much, confessing so much, putting in his power—the power it 
might be of his generosity—the shell that contained the kernel 
of her whole life. He might glance over it without recognising 
its hidden quality; but she shrank from exposing it to eyes that 
did not see, as much as to the eyes that did. She might have 
been spared her shrinking if she had realised, what is only learnt 
from experience, that those eyes alone can see that are opened by 
sympathy. The glance of the indifferent is as innocuous as it is 
short-sighted. Her continued silence made Bernard look into 
her pale troubled face. He did not in the least understand what 
was passing in her mind, but he saw that he had somehow, as he 
confessed to himself, “ put his foot into it.” His eyes became at 
once grave, he dropped his voice ; and he said to her with a con- 
fiding air, as if he were throwing himself upon her mercy— 

“ You must think me an awful brute; I am always making the 
most cold-blooded proposals to you, without considering your 
feelings. You stand upon your own bridge, looking at your own 
waterfall, and I try and force my way past you, and when you are 
good enough to allow one to come here, 1 am not satisfied, but 
try to force my way also into your beautiful old house. Good 
heavens! what a brute you must think me.” 

Bernard’s imagination was active, and while he drew this pic- 
ture of ill-breeding and abominable behaviour, his expression was 
deeply tragic. He felt a great desire to protect this delicate girl 
from the persecutions of such a monster. 

Margaret was extremely surprised at his self-accusations, and 
then was seized with an impulse to laugh at the caricature he 
had presented her with. But a glance at his tragic countenance 
stopped her; she saw the whole proceedings had assumed gigantic 
proportions in his mind, and that he was deeply in earnest; and 
her eyes met his quite simply. 

“ My conscience accuses me of even worse sins,” she said—* of 
unkindness and inhospitality,” here she blushed, “of rudeness 
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even, but it has never accused you of anything.” Her eyes 
were dewy with sincerity. “You have been most kind and 
considerate,” she said softly. 

A sudden shyness fell upon her, the shyness that follows the 
first moment of confidence, when a stranger has become a friend. 
They were both relieved to hear the gravel walk crunch under 
some footsteps behind them. They looked round to see Beaumont 
walk past them. His eyes were, as usual, upon the ground, but 
his cheek was unwholesomely wrinkled by a crafty leer. 

“You'll let me come then ?” he asked as softly as she herself 
had spoken. 

She answered him gravely and with something of an effort. 

“Yes.” 


Carter VIII. 


MarGaret sat in one of the deep window-seats in the hall. She 
saw Bernard Stonor walking up the drive. She opened the door 
and stood beneath the pillared porch at the top of the stone steps 
to meet him. She gave him her hand with a smile of welcome. 

“It’s the first time I’ve seen you without your rod,” she said. 

“Yes, I thought I might leave my chaperon behind to-day— 
was I right?” 

“What is chaperon?” asked Margaret. Then with an air of 
inspiration—“ Is it a kind of hat?” 

Asked by so lovely a girl, the question afforded Bernard a 
brilliant suggestion of Arcadia. 

“No, it’s not a hat,” he said smiling. “It’s a cloak that used 
to be much worn, but it is going out of fashion.” 

“Oh—well. There’s no necessity,” said Margaret, “for a 
cloak here. Unless ”—she smiled back at him—“ you want it to 
hide your own imperfections.” 

But he looked grave and sighed. “I do indeed need one,” he 
said. “ But could never get one big enough.” 

“You are enormously tall,” said Margaret, wondering why it 
should distress him. ‘I have never seen any one so big.” 

“Oh, there are several fellows bigger than J,” he said. ‘“ What 
a fascinating old hall this is—and what fine chaps some of your 
ancestors were!” 

She led the way into some of the rooms that opened out of it 
into the long, ghostly white and gold drawing-room, into the 
library, where she showed him her favourite seat, and where they 
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entered into a literary discussion that could not be called pedantic. 
Then Margaret said— 

“These are all uninhabited rooms, or inhabited only by people 
whose footsteps never stir the dust. Letime take you into my 
own little room ; it has never before had a visitor—I should think 
you would cause it a moral earthquake.” 

She had reached the door, and turned to face him, leaning 
against it with her hand on the old-fashioned handle. How easy 
it had been after all to show him everything; how natural it was 
to let him into the little scraps of her life! The room was hung 
with faded blue tapestry; the panelling and the old carved 
chimneypiece were white. The windows looked on to the river. 
There was a shelf round the room upon which were various 
sketches and drawings. 

“ Are these yours?” Bernard asked. ‘“ You never told me you 
were an artist.” 

“T am not. I know nothing about it. Father and mother 
both used to paint, and I have all their things, and sometimes I 
rush out and perpetrate this sort of daub, or sit in the kitchen 
and paint Nannie in her white cap and handkerchief. But I can 
only do things on the impulse of the moment, and nothing merely 
because I want to.” 

“These are pretty good for the impulse of the moment. I 
wonder what you do on a sustained effort.” 

“ There’s no sustained effort in me. I see a thing quite clearly 
at once, or I don’t see it at all) And I must see it for myself. 
All the knowing and all the telling in the world wouldn’t give me 
the power to reproduce it.” 

“You talk like the person of talent who hasn’t had any 
training,” said Bernard. “It’s really very interesting.” 

“T haven’t talent,” said Margaret, “only a fugitive impulse to 
reproduce a fugitive impression. Now I can see you, I could 
paint you. Would you like me to do it?” 

Bernard tried to strangle a smile that eurved his well-cut lips 
under a small fine moustache. He was not vain, but it pleased 
him that Margaret should “see him,” and he felt a distinct 
curiosity as to the result of this vision. 

“T should like it awfully. It would be good of you. I'll sit 
like a mummy.” 

“Very well, then—sit there,” pointing to a chair in the full 
light from the window. “T'll get my things out.” 

Margaret provided herself with a small square block, and began 
at once putting in a water-colour sketch of her model. She was 
quite right. She could see him: she had a distinct impression of 
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the proportions of his handsome young head; of the lines of the 
strong neck set so straightly upon the broad shoulders; of the 
finely-drawn profile, of which the modelling was so finished and 
the expression so manly. Margaret’s appreciation, however, was 
not uncritical. She chose to paint the profile, not only because 
it showed the characteristic lines of the head and neck, but also 
because, in that view, you did not see that the expression of 
masculine vigour, with which his personality was so charged, was 
reached by a little over-development of the breadth compared 
with the height of the skull. At any rate, the hasty water-colour 
sketch gave the pleasing suggestion of a well-built, good-looking 
young English gentleman, with a fair bronzed skin, and a bold 
grey eye—it only showed one of them. And Bernard was 
expressing his satisfaction with it when Nannie came into the 
room. 

Nannie was far too conscious of the dignity of her own position 
and of that of her young lady to express any of the surprise she 
felt. But the sight that met her eyes, she secretly confessed, 
took her breath away. To see the lion she so much dreaded 
actually within the fold—to see him and Miss Margaret as happily 
at home with one another as if there were no such things as lions 
and sheepfolds. 

“T came to tell you,” she said, “that tea was ready, Miss 
Margaret.” 

Margaret jumped up. 

“Qh, Nannie, do look, I’ve been painting Mr. Stonor! Do you 
think it’s like him? It isn’t as good as it might be. But it 
isn’t bad—do you think so?” She put one hand on the old 
woman’s shoulder, holding in the other the drawing at the right 
distance from her eyes. 

“It’s not for me to say, Miss; I know nothing of such things. 
But I do think,” she exclaimed, her pride and astonishment 
getting the better of her ceremonious manner, “I do think it’s 
the very moral of him.” 

They all laughed—Margaret with pleasure at Nannie’s apprecia- 
tion, and Nannie at her own breakdown in company manners. 

“Now, Nannie,” Margaret said, “if tea’s ready, do you think 
you can give Mr. Stonor some too?” 

Nannie became once more important; she dropped Bernard a 
respectful curtsey. “Anybody you're wishful to ask to tea, Miss 
Margaret, I hope I shall always find tea for.” Then turning to 
Bernard—* Miss Alington makes much of me, sir,” she said. “I 
am her old nurse. I tell her, if I were a younger body, it would 
not do for my young lady to be so free with me.” Margaret was 
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busy washing her paint-box and putting her brushes away. 
Bernard expressed his entire comprehension of the situation in a 
piece of autobiography that was not inapt. 

“If there’s one person I love more than another in this beastly 
old world,” he said, “it’s my dear old nurse, and I believe she is 
as fond of me as she is of anybody.” 

Nannie’s heart was completely melted. “I make no doubt but 
what she is, sir—none at all; and good reason, I'll be bound.” 
She gave a warm glance of admiration at his frank, handsome 
face, and withdrew her superintendence from him to give it to 
the preparations for tea. 

When Bernard and Margaret had returned to the hall where 
the oak table was spread with a white cloth, and Nannie had 
again absented herself— 

“How very grand,” said Margaret, “Nannie is to-day! I 
wonder why she put on such impressive manners for you. You 
know she has brought me up with the most enormous ideas of my 
own importance. I have quite assimilated them, and shall never 
get rid of them. I think the less we can display our pride in 
outward show, the more we feed upon it inwardly in our hearts.” 

“ Quite right,” said Bernard. “I quite approve of family pride 
and that sort of thing.” 

“Oh, do you?” said Margaret. “I think it’s so dull. I don’t 
like to be self-centred, and I care so little what people think of 
me. You see, I depend on my ideas to take me right away from 
myself. I like to find my centre as much outside me as possible. 
I should hate a person whose body went in and out among us, but 
whose mind must always stay at home.” 

“That is a very good description of the true bore—the real 
British Philistine,” replied Bernard. “It doesn’t matter how 
active he is physically, mentally he is engrossed with one object, 
a huge inanimate self-respect. And yet, perhaps,’—here Bernard's 
eyes became for once as introspective as the outward-bound look 
in them would let them be—“ it is not worth while to get out of 
oneself at the expense some fellows do. They give themselves 
away awfully—and for frightful rot, too.” 

“ But you can’t,” objected Margaret, catching up his expressions, 
‘give yourself away to something which you know all the time is 
frightful rot.” 

“Ah! you mayn’t think it is, at the time,” said Bernard, “or 
of course you wouldn’t do it. But you know it afterwards—and 
then one must do something.” 

“Ah! that’s because you live in the world,” answered 
Margaret; “now I live out of it. And to me—Being seems to 
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be the only real occupation. Doing is only a tiresome inter- 
ruption.” 

“That’s because you really exist,” he argued. “Fellows, like 
me, who know they are nothing, cheat themselves into a false 
sensation of reality by being continually en évidence, reflected 
continually in the eye of the world. If people didn’t know us, 
see us, and talk about us, we should consider ourselves dead and 
buried. We are only what people choose to think us—neither 
more nor less. You can imagine how anxious we are the 
impression should be the right one.” 

“T don’t believe you are like that. I don’t believe you care a 
bit what people think of you.” 

“Oh, yes, Ido. If I didn’t think it a very important matter, 
I should find no excitement in taking the risk of it. It is that 
sense of danger that gives a zest to half the things I do.” 

“Ah, well! If you realise it only to show your contempt 
for it.” 

“But I don’t feel any contempt for it. I value it. Heaven 
knows it is all I have got.” 

“You contradict yourself so often,” said Margaret. “But I 
believe in you—not in your words.” 

Bernard got up. He looked directly at her in his vehement 
way. 

“You mustn’t believe in me,” he said; “I am not the chap you 
think Tam. It’s only fair to tell you—if you haven’t heard of 
me” (it was a new sensation to find himself unknown)—“ I am an 
awful bad chap, I am indeed—ask anybody. They will tell you 
the same—I am not to be trusted.” He went on, getting more 
excited. ‘ You mustn’t trust me—you mustn’t indeed!” 

eee, face was both amazed and amused. She looked up 
at him. 

“T will try not to think better of you than you deserve,” she 
said ; “ but as I have no other opinion to go by, you must, at least, 
let me take you as I find you. Why should you think my 
impression is not like you? I think my portraits are like, 
because if I don’t really see a person, I don’t pretend to. But I 
do think I have intuitions.” 

“Oh, well,” Bernard sank down into his chair with a smile, “I 
cannot pretend to back my experience against your intuitions.” 


(To be continued.) 





Morituri te Salutant. 


HE sails like a hawk, with the swoop of an eagle! 
You can’t put him down, if he finds you can ride! 
With the Duke, or on Exmoor, with staghound or beagle 
His loins are a throne, the Dutchman his stride! 


He’s the sense of a Christian, the heart of a hero, 
When he sees the red line growing gloriously thin! 

When the pulse of the coffee-house bounder’s at zero, 
Our five year old clipper is bound to begin! 


To begin and to finish, o'er pasture and timber, 
The brook leaping yellow, the boulder-strewn moor! 
O’er the clays, where the ploughs are about to unlimber, 
In these days of false doctoring, our Perfect Cure! 


Perfect Cure is his name! Perfect cure is his natur’! 
A Prince of good manners, and sound as a bell; 

He’s the pet of the women; each sweet pretty cratur’ 
Has patted, and kissed him, with dainty farewell. 


Farewell! he must go, Dick! but find him a stable, 
Where they knows that a ’oss ’as his veelin’s like we; 
He’ll make no mistake, if his rider is able 
To sit, flung,on high, as the foam from the sea. 


I've toiled man and hoy, like my fathers before me, 
Never ground down the poor, called a shovel a spade; 

Yet the old farm must go, no laws can restore we, 
What the Empire has tossed in the gulf of free-trade. 


Let him go, sonny Dick—for young blood will be flying! 
To be poor, to be honest, is no man’s disgrace! 

With the hounds in full ery, I’ve no fancy for sighing ; 
Lead the field, sonny Dick, for the last of our race! 





Some Personal Lecollections of the Master of Balliol, 


“Tn memoria perpetua est justus, a rumore malo non timet . . . dispergit, 
dat egentibus, justitia ejus perstat in eternum.” 


For many days after the Master’s death the journals were 
flooded with poor anecdotes about him, scarcely any of them 
personally vouched for, and most of them stale twenty years ago. 
Every one who had heard a garbled version of any speech of 
his, obviously humorous or faintly ridiculous, seemed to imagine 
that the precise moment to reutter and reprint it was the 
moment when he was lying in his open coffin, all his great 
influence about him still, except just the power to contradict or 
silence such rubbish. 

This torrent of pseudo-reminiscence made the salient splash of 
the papers; beyond it there was much that was excellently said 
in general terms, much praise and comment that were bright and 
well deserved, but one found nowhere vivid illustration of any 
personal kindness of his such as many, or few, might have re- 
counted. This the many, or few, did not recount, whether because 
they held it sacred or because they shrank from self-description. 
_Reverence and self-effacement are both, no doubt, excellent things, 
and a history of personal intercourse must inevitably be to some 
extent a history of two persons; but there are wholesome kind- 
nesses which may be righteously proclaimed, and, after all is said 
and done, neither anecdote nor appreciation is of such value to the 
seeker of true estimates as an exact personal document even 
within simple lines. 

It is just such a personal document that I ask leave to supply, 
being one who happened to receive unusual kindness from the 
Master (I say “ happened,” because I believe his kindness would 
have been the same to any one else under similar circumstances), 
and who had, moreover, the satisfaction of being-for years happily 
at ease in his friendship. 

The first time that 1 ever saw the Master was in 1871 at my 
father’s house in London. My parents were anxious that I should 
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go to Balliol, and, as I was not robust, the Master had promised 
to advise some special preparation more suited for the college 
than a public school or an ordinary country tutor’s, both of 
which I had already experienced. I remember that he seemed to 
me all made of smiles and silver—“ frosty but kindly.” The 
drawing-room in which I first saw him in Grafton Street was 
a very high room, and I think it dwarfed his stature. His coat 
was thick, too; there was something of a fairy godfather about 
him. He gave us nooption whatever in respect of his plan, which 
was a very tempting one. 

“You'll go to Clifton,” he said, “and live with a tutor, Evelyn 
Abbott, whom you'll like: he’ll teach you.” 

And sure enough I shortly afterwards found myself at Clifton 
in a villa with Mr. Abbott, whom I did like, for a pleasant year. 
I seem to have gone there on the 18th of March, 1872. 

I paid the Master my first visit at Oxford, however, on the 
2nd of February in that year between the date of his London 
visit to us, which must have been during the Christmas holidays, 
and my removal to Clifton, while I was still at a tutor’s near 
Oxford. I recollect that interview well; how pleasant his 
library was in the twilight after the raw outer air, and how the 
desire to stay was dashed by the fear lest I should be too late for 
my tutor’s trap at the “ King’s Arms,” in which three of us had 
driven over for the day. I recollect feeling afterwards that I had 
been both shy and bold—an unsatisfactory consciousness. 

We spoke of poetry, and I ventured on the remark, “ You had 
Swinburne, here, sir.” ‘“ Yes,” he said, “oh yes,” and looked back 
into the fire (before which he was seated, his chair tilted back, 
and his toes on the fender, while I was placed under inspection in 
a big armchair facing the light) with a look I have since seen 
often on his face, a flicker from within, like the flicker of the fire 
without, when he appeared to be weighing my thoughts against 
his thoughts in a silence which he was resolved to maintain. It 
was as if he was determining not yet to destroy illusions of mine 
though he thought little of them himself. 

“You must run away now,” he said soon after—a favourite 
phrase of his—and then, very quickly, “Come up to Balliol and 
go in for a prize.” 

He often gave his bit of advice in a sort of spurt, just as one 
was leaving his presence, and when discussion was impossible, 
perhaps with a view to avoiding such discussion altogether, but 
rather, I believe, because he ruminated his conclusions as long as 
possible before he uttered them; as if he should say to himself, 
“Now is the moment, or never.” 
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I came up from Clifton to matriculate at the scholarship exami- 
nation the following November. This was an unusual Balliolesque 
examination. You went in for the scholarship and exhibition 
papers, not with any idea of getting either scholarship or ex- 
hibition, but just in order to have rooms allotted you in college. 
If you got in by the ordinary matriculation only, you would have 
to spend your first terms in lodgings. 

When the examination was over, and I was uncertain whether 
I had succeeded or not, as the names of the successful obtainers of 
rooms were not read out with the scholars’ and exhibitioners’, he 
came round to the hotel in the evening to see my mother, and was 
exceedingly benign and courteous. I remember thanking him for 
coming as I saw him downstairs to the door, and his saying, 
“Don’t thank me, my boy, thank yourself: you shall have rooms ; 
you've done very well,” in accents quite delightfully chirpy. 

When I came into residence at Oxford, therefore, I thus had the 
advantage of coming up as a personal acquaintance of the Master’s, 
and I breakfasted and dined with him frequently both alone and in 
company. He was always extremely kind,* with a quick boyish 
cordiality of welcome, and at one breakfast, over something that 
had amused me, and which I could not resist recounting to the 
Master, we both became almost hilarious. The story or incident 
itself I cannot for the life of me remember, but I recollect that as 
I left him, he standing by the dining-room fire, I with the door in 
my hand, and rather ashamed of having told him, we alluded to it 
again, and I said, “ What do you think, sir?” and was much 
startled by the answer, given with one of his innumerable pungent 
twinkles; ‘“‘1 think you're very clever, and very silly too!” Then 
Knight, the butler, walked up behind him, and pulled down his 
coat collar which was turned up, and I think it seemed to both of 
us as if he got just such a rebuke as well, from the matter-of- 
fact in things. 

I have often heard it said by outsiders that the Master “ disliked 
chapels.” It is curious how my experience of Balliol contradicts 
this statement. It is true that he instituted a “roll call” at 
the Porter’s Lodge which served instead of morning chapel, and 
was very widely and skirmishingly patronised by men in various 
fantastic disarray, though topped with cap and gown, but I fancy 
his dislike was only to the short service being treated as a mere 
matter of form. Like many lonely men—and in later years the 


* It is notable that somehow it never made one distrust the Master's 
acumen, because he now and then pounced upon us when we were really 
just doing our work. Perhaps because our trust in this acwmen was founded 
on the intercourse of every day. 
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Master once confessed to me that he knew the meaning of the 
word lonely—I think the chapel held for him a sort of domestic 
sanctity: it was, in fact, a focus. His always magnetic look was 
there peculiarly searching and tender. He was most frequently 
at morning chapel himself, and during one or two terms, when 
I had a great inclination, almost sentimental, for evening chapel, 
constantly the Master was there also.* 

Twice in each term time, on Sunday afternoons, the Master’s 
sermons, like those rare lectures of his which I was privileged to 
hear, and which I could count upon the fingers of one hand, were 
really enchanting. They had lightness and depth, with a tender 
personal charm irresistibly sweet. It would often seem to me as 
if he had chosen the subject of them from our last conversation. 
Perhaps it seemed so to many: I donot know. People sometimes 
tell of these sermons as if they were merely didactic, as full of 
aphorism, and say that the Master never spoke of religion. 

One, indeed, I recall myself during which I sat and wondered 
why it should be given in a consecrated building. Sentence after 
sentence seemed a platitude of experience till, towards the close 
of it, as we sat in the dark, the first bell for hall rang: in those 
days the dining-hall was the present library, and so, close to the 
chapel. The Master listened to the bell, and then added with an 
exquisite cadence of voice, “ If youask me for an ideal, an example, 
a standard ; if you say, ‘ What then is the higher life?’ I will tell 
you, Jt is the measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ.” As 
we all stood up then, there were many wet eyes. It was perhaps 
because of the surprise, the artistic shock which the beautiful 
reference in its delicate articulation brought, but I prefer to think 
that it was because in that moment, to others as to me, heart 
seemed to speak suddenly to heart of what was best and highest. 

And now regarding his comments on the essays brought him 
by his pupils, of which so many good stories have been told, and 
of which, no doubt, many other good stories will by-and-by grow 
up, I should like to give one example to show how, in the best of 
faith, such stories have been improved. A group of us one day 
took the Master some rather elaborated essays on the Greek 
State. We were much chagrined for our lost pains when, after 


* On one of these occasions, owing to the absence of any exhibitioner, I 
read the lesson; and as I walked back with him to his house—it was in 
the evening—he gave me one of his neat backhanders: “ You read the 
Bible very nicely, H.; you ought to study elocution!” 

+ I find among subjects of his sermons, specified in a journal of mine: 
‘Friendship,’ ‘The union of childlikeness and manhood,’ ‘Owe no man 
anything but to love one another,’ ‘ The Temple.’ 
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listening to all the essays one after another without any apparent 
attention, he said quickly— 

“Yes, you’ve all left out two very important things: one is 
that the Greeks lived a long time ago, and the other is that their 
states were very small.” 

No doubt none of us had insisted enough on these two important 
facts. But later on in the day, I heard a clever exhibitioner, to 
whom we had told the criticism, barefacedly reporting the remark 
in hall. He said— 

“Jowett told them there were only two things to remember in 
the structure of a Greek state: one was that the Greeks lived a 
long while before us, and the other that we lived a long time after 
the Greeks.” 

This story was highly commended and frequently quoted. It 
had its root in fact, and was a fair reductio ad absurdum of the 
Master’s criticism, but unfortunately the point of it was not true.* 

I took essays to him on many and various subjects, and only 
once got a slight snubbing from him. George Eliot and her 
husband had been his guests the Sunday before, and I had 
dragged some quotation from a book of hers into my political 
economy discourse, which was, I fear, a very careless and hurried 
essay besides. When I had done reading it, he made an appreci- 
able pause, and then said crushingly, and with the one stony look 
Tever had from him—‘ You can turn a sentence neatly ; that’s 
all there is in that.” I recollect being thankful that I was sitting 
back to the window, that the others could only guess the glow 
of shame I felt stealing over me. 

Iam reminded by my friend Walter Sichel of a fairly authentic 
story in connection with these essay readings, a story I have not 
seen told elsewhere. It is an admirable instance of the Master’s 
impatience of bombast. A nervous reader launched into his 
rather pretentious effort: “‘I'vd0e ceavrov’—know thyself— 
these were the immortal words written over the golden gates of 
Delphi!” “Oh don’t, don’t,” interrupted the Master with a squeak 
of pain, poking the fire violently, as if to drown at once the 

* In the speech he made at the now historical Balliol dinner of last year, 
Asquith alluded to the awful sense of shyness that used to fall upon hin— 
a shyness far surpassing that of a maiden speech or the receiving of a first 
deputation—as he crossed the quad ‘‘with a few stray thoughts jauntily 
jotted down in the small hours of Saturday morning to read aloud to 
the Master on Saturday afternoon.” Everyone laughed, by the way, except 
the Master, who seemed rather surprised to hear of the Home Secretary’s 
shyness, and did not seem to think the recollection humorous; but genial 
though he was, and calm, that memorable evening, be was not ina mirthful 


mood: one felt that he was husbanding his strength. 
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platitude and his own ery, “ Next essay, please ;” and the rest of 
the offender’s lucubration was banished unheard. 

What perhaps during these years riveted most firmly my 
affection to the Master was the fact that I had the misfortune to 
lose both my parents in ten months. After my father’s death I 
paid the Master a visit of many days at his own house, dating 
from Monday, February 28th, 1876, seeing nobody but himself, 
with occasional guests and undergraduate friends, a visit during 
which his house was literally mine whether he was there or away 
—as he was for a couple of days—at Malvern. It was during his 
short absence at Malvern, while I was alone at the house with the 
Knight family in kind and close attendance, that it happened that 
my most intimate friend, Richard Arnold—Matthew Arnold’s only 
surviving son—was very seriously ill. My seclusion and leisure, 
for the Master forbade me to read at all during this visit, enabled 
me to pass long hours with Arnold; and, no sooner was the 
Master gone to Malvern, than he became so much worse that his 
cousin Mrs. Humphry Ward, who was then living in Oxford, and 
came constantly to see him, became very concerned. It was then 
that with Miss Knight’s consent we took upon ourselves to 
telegraph to Mrs. Arnold, begging her to come and stay at the 
Master’s house. She and Mrs. Ward arrived together, and when 
the Master returned, and I told him all about it, he patted me on 
the back, literally, with his small soft hand—his geniality was not 
the less cordial for seeming to be always in miniature—and said, 
“You did quite right.” Mrs, Arnold and he and I had some days 
together, which I can best describe as shadowy, my shadows being 
from the near past, hers from the apparently lowering future. 

Of course the impressions left by these grieving hours— 
brightened by Arnold’s ultimate recovery—were not so deep as 
those that brighter hours at the Master’s house often made upon 
me. Mental photography seems to need sunshine to be very keen 
of outline, and there were fatigue and sadness; great griefs are 
apt to leave a numbness to impressions for a time. Looking back 
now, I wish that I had steeped myself more and more in the 
privilege of the Master’s companionship, instead of constantly 
taking myself off to my bedroom or to the drawing-room which 
was made over to me. “ Don’t go,” he always said when I wished 
to efface myself, or, if people came to see him on business, “ 0 
into the drawing-room, H., I’ll follow you there,” which he never 
failed to do. In that large beautiful room, which has always held 
for°me something monastic in its look, and in which, by the way, 
I wrote my Newdigate poem, in undisturbed seclusion, we had 
many and many an intimate talk, as intimate as any I remember 
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to have had with anybody; one evening, until late into the night. 
I had many letters from him, too, about this time and later.* 

I think it must have been before then that I had the privilege 
of introducing Arnold Toynbee to him, or at least of being the 
means of Toynbee’s introduction to him. I had known Toynbee 
years before at a tutor’s, and during my first year at Oxford had 
discovered him, very lonely, at Pembroke College, which he panted 
to exchange for Balliol. He was diffident of possibilities, as, 
somehow, with all his great and wide knowledge, he always knew 
“little Latin and less Greek,” but after a time, to my infinite 
pleasure, and owing to the Master’s relaxation of certain forms, he 
became a member of Balliol. I recollect during this visit of mine 
how often we discoursed about him, and how deep was the 
impression which his splendid gifts and captivating calm seemed 
to have made upon the Master. 

Years afterwards—last year, indeed, at the Balliol dinner— 
when I heard Jowett allude to Toynbee in his speech as “that 
most remarkable young man,” the conviction with which he said 
the words lending, as was so often the case with him, a special 
value to the common-place, I remembered how he had said to me 
during one conversation in this visit, “You have many good 
friends,” and named Arnold Toynbee first among them; adding, 
“don’t go after bad ones,” for of two or three very intimate 
acquaintances of mine he seemed to have a special dislike and 
fear: they were perhaps the most gifted men of my time, and 
it is only fair to add that I never found their influence—which 
was of the greatest and deepest with me—pernicious in the least 
degree, and most of them have remained my intimate friends 
through life: but then “forewarned” is, no doubt, “ forearmed,” 
and but for the Master’s by no means flattering estimate of their 
powers—“ Very foolish and very unwise” is a sample—their extra- 
ordinary intellectual charm might have proved a “will o’ the 
wisp” for me. 

There was one man of genius at Oxford whose influence, despite 
real appreciation of his high-mindedness, the Master always dis- 
counted. He once said of him that he had “ great sensibility and 
no sense.” 

It was this summer that “Shrimpton” himself brought me in the 
news one morning that I had got the Newdigate prize for my poem 
‘Troy,’ commenced, as I have already said, during those days of 
mourning in the Master’s quiet and deep-windowed drawing-room ; 

* In one of these I find he wrote: “ You must not let your courage fail, 


but keep the mind above the body even when you are most severely tried : 
if there is anything you would like me to do for you, let me know.” 


n 2 
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and the Master, with whom I “ breakfasted” the next morning and 
“ strolled about the quad,” expressed—perhaps partly because of my 
orphanhood—an almost disproportionate pleasure in my success: 
“T’m glad you've got it, I’m very glad ; I’m glad Balliol’s got it.” 

The very day before I was to recite my poem at the Enceenia in 
the Sheldonian theatre, I broke a blood-vessel in the lungs.* I 
lay ill for some days—forbidden by the doctors to see any but my 
most intimate friends, as they went down—under the guardianship 
of my sister and the Master, receiving many kind offices, too, from 
Mr. Strachan Davidson, who had himself suffered from similar 
illness. 

Matters did not mend with me, and thus, after sharing so faith- 
fully in all my other troubles and anxiety, the Master was now 
my constant visitor in illness: and I have sacred recollections of 
our whispered talks during those days, of all his comprehension, 
and his companionable and gracious ways. I can see him quite 
plainly as I saw him once, waking up quickly, standing at the 
door between my bedroom and sitting-room, and occupying the 
moments while, I suppose, he hesitated to disturb me, in looking 
at a tall glass of daisies and spirea, the fading relic of one of our 
little feasts of the preceding week, as if he rather moralised upon 
its symbolism and its vanity. 

One small trait of his sympathy I would quote here, though I 
fancy it belongs by right to an interview I had with him in 
another illness, years later. We were speaking of leisure, and I 
said, “The days seem long enough for one to do everything in 
every day, when one lies ill;” and he answered quickly, “ Yes, and 
then routine comes in, and spoils all.” It has always seemed to 
me that this was rather a notable saying from the Master’s lips, 
as he was a great stickler for routine, and had not then, as far as 
I am aware, had any illness that so laid him by. But he realised 
my vague impression of the untrammelled speed of thought and 
the elastic value of unoccupied time, completely. 

My sister and the Master made great friends at this time: there 
were several other guests at his house for Commemoration, and it 
was apropos of her asking him “to marry her”—her wedding day 
being fixed in October—that by-and-by it passed into a report 
that a young lady had proposed to the Master: he was fond of 
telling the story himself, and it became quite a classic. 

One is much struck, looking back, with the elementary 
simplicity of the little jokes which amused the Master, by the way, 
where ladies were concerned. A friend of mine who passed a 
vacation with him at Malvern told me that once when he said 


* ‘Troy’ was recited for me by Philip Gell. 
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something rather neatly, his secretary Knight laughed—it was 
at luncheon—more than the Master felt the occasion warranted : 
“You needn’t laugh, Knight,” he said with mock acerbity, “you 
needn’t laugh at my jokes; you’re not my wife.” 

By the end of this month of July I was able to leave Oxford for 
the sea, but my farewell of the Master was taken in such physical 
weakness that I frankly forget all about it. It seems to have been 
not till eighteen months or more had passed, after I had been 
abroad, and when I had given up all hopes of returning to Balliol, 
that he suddenly came to see me in London one morning, very 
hale and bright, seeming to bring the fresh air with him into my 
warm rooms in Charles Street, and with the manner of a light- 
hearted comrade.* 

One spring day, I recollect, my sitting-room seemed hot to him 
as he came in from the bright air in which he had been walking 
briskly, and he said, after a short talk, with a pleasant little laugh, 
“H., may I go to sleep here for a bit?” which he proceeded to do 
forthwith in an easy-chair by the fire. When he woke up I told 
him how often I had taken the same liberty in Philip Gell’s 
lodgings at Oxford, pretty old-fashioned rooms in the countryfied 
road to the parks. “It’s a great sign of friendship,” said the 
Master, unconscious that I had been trying to draw his kind face 
while he slept, and had my hand over the much-prized image. 
This drawing I cannot here reprint: instead of it I would just 
introduce some lines written more lately, remembering a talk 
with him, which convey a sort of picture of him to my mind. 
Firelight is the illumination in which memory always sees the 
Master’s face most clearly, the firelight of his Oxford library, 
with the uncurtained window making a patch of dark outside, the 
lamps not yet brought in. The verses deal with many subjects 
that we discussed together, and it is only the last few lines I 
would quote: 


And what in these was most or least to admire 
He judged with candid utterance pure and sane, 
The scholar and the critic, Balliol’s sire, 
Master of many books and many men, 

There, like a wise cat, blinking at the fire. 


It was only last year that my long cherished dream of going 
to Oxford again was fulfilled, when I was fortunately able to 


* After this he came frequently, and once, finding me idle, proposed to 
me some translations from the Greek Anthology, sending me all the books 
himself from his own library and that of the college: these I made with 
great pleasure, interest, and profit; they were published in the Nineteenth 
Century. He suggested to me also to translate the ‘ Prometheus Vinctus.’ 
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accept the invitation he kindly sent me to his famous Balliol 
dinner on the 24th of June. It was a memorable occasion, and 
became more memorable in the light of his subsequent sudden 
and fatal illness. The dinner, such a rallying point for Balliol, 
has not yet, I believe, been described—no reporters were per- 
mitted to be present—so that a brief account of it from the 
exact individual point of view, for into its social and intellectual 
bearings it is difficult to enter briefly, may not be unwelcome. 
The invitation was, “to meet members of the two Houses of 
Parliament, and other members of the College.” We were one 
hundred and eight in all, and had as nearly as possible our own 
old rooms. We assembled in the library—formerly the hall— 
which I had not seen in its present guise, and there the Master’s 
greeting was individual and benign; he looked particularly well. 
We made our way across the garden quad, and as we took up 
our places, we found, set to each, a beautiful menu, with the arms 
of the college in colours on cream cardboard, and illustrated with 
two photographic views, one of the chapel, and one of the new 
hall where we dined. It contained the bill of fare, which was 
excellent, and the bill of the toasts, which was as follows :— 
(i.) The Queen. 
Proposed by the Master. 
(ii.) Domus de Balliolo. 
Proposed by the Master. 
(iii.) The House of Lords. 
Proposed by Mr. Strachan Davidson. 
Responded to by Lord Morley and Lord Coleridge. 
(iv.) The House of Commons. 
Proposed by Mr. Dicey. 
Responded to by the Speaker, etc. 


So fine an intellectual feast needs little comment. The speeches 
of Lord Coleridge, Lord Morley (the Chairman of Committees), 
Mr. Peel (the Speaker), and Asquith (Home Secretary) were 
brilliant and amusing*—the last especially—but the Master's 
speech for the second toast was, of course, the event of the 
evening. The subject of it was, as he phrased it, with a 
suggestion of Ibsen which was surely unconscious, “The pillars 
of the House,” and the toast which followed it, “Domus de 
Balliolo,” was doubtless that which of all toasts was dearest to 
his heart. He uttered it with a slow unction and tender cadence 
I shall never forget ; it was almost music in its divisions. 


* One effective sentence of Mr. Asquith’s alluded to certain old Balliol 
men present, as “having exchanged the plain living and high thinking of 
their college for the immoderate luxury and moderate learning of Al} 
Souls.” 
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Mainly he dealt with the departed spirits he had loved. The 
speech was not a sad one; much that was buoyant there was, 
about the progress of the college—‘they will find us going 
forward”—much there was that was gentle, courteous, and kind, 
in praise and welcome of the living; but it haunts the memory as 
a panegyric of the dead. It was in his eulogy of “ dear friends 
passed away,” Henry Smith, Thomas Green, Richard Nettleship, 
Arnold Toynbee, that the Master was most felicitous, and most 
strangely sympathetic. The simple words seemed heavy with 
thought, the accents brimming with regret. Most typically he said 
of Henry Smith, leaning forward a little over the table, and with a 
long pause before the words, “‘ He was—a good man.” The sentence 
itself looks banal enough so written, but said as he said it, it came 
like a conviction brought up from the very depths of his heart and 
brain, with the blessing of a divine judgment: none need desire 
amore enduring epitaph than the praise of this just man who saw 
that “ wise men also die . . . . and leave their riches for other.” 

After the dinner was over, he came with us all to the Common 
Room, and had a few minutes’ talk with almost every one. To 
me, I recollect, he spoke of my neighbour at dinner—Mr. Walker— 
as the “ Balliol innovation of a musical Don.”* We enjoyed an 
undergraduate evening afterwards, walking about in groups in 
the garden quad—the night was most beautiful—visiting old 
staircases and old rooms; ultimately, some of us, stemming the 
almost fatiguing flow of memory by playing whist till bedtime. 
On Sunday morning, after breakfasting in hall and taking a walk 
about Oxford, many of us joined the Master and his house-party in 
hall for a musical recital given by Mr. Farmer and his daughter, 
who sang, I remember, among other things, with a modest 
manner most winning, and great sweetness of tone, Haydn’s 
“ With verdure clad,” and “ Golden slumbers kiss thine eyes.” 

As the Master sat there in hall under the sunny morning light, 
on the dais beneath his own famous portrait by Watts, with his 
guests and friends disposed around him, the music, which he 
liked so much at all times, and more especially of late, pealing 
down from the organ-loft opposite, I sat just behind him on his 
left, and got my last mental photograph of him which I would 
not change for any other. Knowledge, sympathy, kindness, 
strength, they were all beautifully blent in his aspect. The 
peace of a finished course seemed to be in him and about him. 

As we listened, I remembered how he had once said to me: 
“One of the charms of music is its vagueness; it says different 
things to different people; nobody can say it doesn’t mean that 


* My place had been between him and Sir J. Conroy at the Master’s table. 
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or the other ;” and I wondered what the music said to him in his 
happy mood. It may have sounded like the lapping of eternity’s 
tide, nearer and nearer. 

When the recital was over, and the company had dwindled, he 
talked to us all—last words, to some, had we but known it, but 
his words, like most unaffected last words, were singularly simple. 
I know that, after all our solemn talks, his very last words to me 
were almost “chaff,” as he understood it. Lady Morley and I 
were telling him that we had met in Rome, and he said to me 
suddenly : “ Do you talk Italian ?” I said, “ Yes,” that I had done 
more in the way of talking Italian than of seeing Italy at that 
time (alluding to an illness in Rome). “ Well, you must travel 
now, and learn something,” he said, with a little laugh, as he 
took my arm. 

I had enjoyed a rather considerable talk with him before, the 
subjects of which were, however, purely personal: we had talked 
of many friends living and dead, and afterwards I had expressed 
the wish some of us had felt that he should have had a service 
for us in Balliol Chapel “like family prayer,” instead of sending 
us all off, as he did in the afternoon, to Magdalen and New. 
“ Dear me,” he said at length: “I wish I’d had it: I thought no 
one would care.” There was something of interest in all that 
discussion, but this other little trivial sentence: “ You must travel 
now, and learn something!” which was not seriously meant, and 
so which I cannot even pretend to take seriously, was really his 
very last word in life to me. 

The rest of our day was spent in visits, services, society. 
With Lord Russell I visited Warren at Magdalen, and Abbott at 
Headington, in his peaceful home upon the hill where the Master 
was destined to stay later, and feel the first symptoms of his 
illness. It was a happy Oxford Sunday. Monday morning, on 
my way to Russell’s room for early breakfast before we went down 
together, I walked to the garden entrance of the Master’s house 
to leave my card at a quarter before eight. There by the open 
door I met my old friend Miss Knight—his housekeeper—who 
kindly offered to take me straight to his room, “to have a talk 
with him,” as she said. But I refused to go up, and contented 
myself with writing to him once more from London. 

I am sorry—and not sorry. I might have got some word of 
wisdom from him, I should assuredly have got some word of 
kindness ; but I should have lost that last picturesque impression 
of his apotheosis in the hall of his own building. A line of one 
of Gounod’s songs sings in my head when I think of it: “ Le 
sage vit en paix.” To have been_there, and to have seen that 
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peace, is to be thankful. On the 6th of October I went down by 
the special train from Paddington to the Master’s funeral at 
Oxford ; Lord Winchilsea and I, who arrived at the last moment, 
being (perhaps for that very reason) most fortunate in getting 
front places in the chapel, just in the chancel-corner, where we 
had both been used to play the harmonium in old days! The 
coffin was half way up the chapel in the aisle. We passed it 
almost unaware in the different light, as we were shown to our 
seats. Farmer was playing now upon this other organ—like the 
one in Hall, of the Master’s giving—but he was out of hearing it for 
ever; the favourite airs were woven into a dreamy dirge, breaking 
the “Dead March” with “I know that my Redeemer liveth.” 

The congregation was most representative, but the service, of 
which so many accounts were written in the papers, was not 
religiously impressive. The funeral procession * wound through 
the Fellows’ garden and the garden quad, up St. Giles’s and 
Jericho to the unlovely cemetery ground, in a crowd of great 
length but desultory and scattered in form. I walked with 
Alfred Milner, who had been my very first Balliol associate ; 
behind us were some foreign princes, Siamese or Japanese, oddly 
like some who had been at the college in our time, but I suppose 
a later generation. Practically the same. We were hustled 
round the grave; the scouts held the multitudinous wreaths like 
aprons; a little rain fell. It was all over, what did it matter 
how? Many an old friend was met there, but they were each 
and all a friend the less, and their meeting was to be never again 
at the Master’s bidding. It was just a year ago. 

The last time we all met—once more together—but only in his 
name, was at the great memorial meeting on the 2nd of December 
in the theatre of the University of London, when, to our full 
committee, and others of the Master’s friends, the Speaker, who 
was our chairman, Lord Salisbury, the Lord Chancellor, the 
Home Secretary, the Lord Chief Justice, Lord Bowen, Professor 
Huxley, the Bishop of London, and others, spoke for our friend, 
and added each his tribute to the Master’s memory. All that 
they said made up an impressive body of remembrance and of 
praise. Almost it makes me fear to add my words of memory: 
on reading them they seem of little value, but they have their 
roots deep down. It is a case, like all cases of true influence, 
where “the things which are seen are temporal, but the things 
which are not seen are ”—well! more durable. 


* Ihad been honoured by a grasp of his hand at Browning’s funeral, I 
think, and certainly at Tennyson’s. 


Witu1am M. Harprinae. 





Shadows. 


WuHeEnN winter’s shadows lie upon the world, 

And winter’s rain hath drownéd all delight, 
When midnight’s dread, black banner is unfurled, 
And every hope seems lost in hopeless night; 

Then lo! across the hills there comes a gleam, 
The gleam of spring-time coming once again; 

The darkness that hath been proves but a dream, 
And sunshine sparkles in the fallen rain. 

The lonely heart looks up with hope renewed, 
With clasped hands rejoicing in the sun, 

And seeing the world once more with light bedewed, 
Rejoices in the thought of sorrows done. 

Yet in that heart the sadness leaves a pain, 


As to the earth, winter must come again. 


Daisy ARGLES. 





A Modern Interpreter. 


*« And in clear dream, and solemn vision, 
Tell her of things that no gross ear can hear.” 


How often, nowadays, is the province of the mystic confused with 
that of the visionary! Even Emerson himself habitually speaks 
of Swedenborg as a mystic, whereas he was a visionary pure 
and simple, without a trace of mysticism about him. Coming to 
the realm of poetry, popular confusion in this respect is worse 
confounded. The school of Wordsworth, and, in a lesser degree, of 
Byron, Matthew Arnold, and Tennyson—properly representing the 
“priestly ” succession—is inextricably mixed up, in popular 
estimation, with the school of the “ prophets,” of whose modern 
representatives more anon. A purblind public is content to 
regard any utterance not readily comprehensible as necessarily 
“ mystical”—forgetting that the burden of the seer—the clair- 
voyant of Nature—though necessarily intelligible, may be as hard 
to understand initially at least as the mystical reservation of 
the hierophant, which is never meant to be understood. The full 
virtue of the former lies in its ultimate intelligibility ; that of the 
latter in its being shrouded in mystery, and hinting of that behind 
the veil. The daylight vision, which is the prophet’s joy, is little 
short of sacrilege to the mystic. To analyse the rainbow, with 
the latter, is the death of its poetic aspect ; with the former it is 
as its genesis. Theone is the transfiguration of the seen and 
temporal, the other its illumination with 


“The light that never was on sea or land.” 


But, in the light of present-day knowledge, such distinctions, in 
poetry at least, are becoming fainter. To use the familiar illustra- 
tion of Wordsworth, the “primrose by the river's brim,” when 
viewed by modern priest and prophet, has to them a meaning, an 
interpretation, far removed from its aspect in the eye of the rustic. 
By them it is viewed in its manifold significance, and its relations 
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are apparently independent of its individual seeming. The man 
again to whom it is nothing more than a yellow primrose is not in 
touch with any of its ultimate aspects. Such a harvest of the 
quiet eye is garnered unknown to him. ‘The petals of the flower, 
to natural priest and prophet alike, are lost in a haze which is im- 
penetrable because of its infinity. Yet their view-points are them- 
selves as disparate as natural and spiritual can be. But as no 
poet, however sustained the highest note of his song may be, can 
prolong it endlessly, it comes to pass, in the end, that these 
provinces merge respectively into the practical and speculative—- 
some would say the mental and the material, aspects—the latter in 
the newer sense of that term. 

Poetry—true poetry—has no cause nowadays to dread, as 
formerly, the cold dissection of materialism. Modern science “ de- 
composes but to re-compose.” Its domain is now enchanted ground, 
which knows no limits. Its concepts, such as those of continuity, the 
conservation of energy, the perduration of matter, hint of infinite 
depths hitherto undreamt of. There is room in Nature for a two- 
fold infinity of aspect ; the one apparent to the mystical sense, as 
emblematic of depth on depth of spiritual verity—the other vouch- 
safed to the vision of him who realises that the meanest flower can 
give, not only the thoughts that lie too deep for tears, but the 
assurance of its own identity with the essence of the boundless 
universe. Truly, the day of the petty and the “mean” is well 
nigh over. Such an idea is now that of the uninformed alone. If 
spiritual insight may discern new heavens, may even trace amid 
the “ bewildering glitter of the starry sky” the outlines of the 
gates of gold, a new earth, “ instinct throughout with the most 
shining life,” is unmistakably our portion. 

If we can so far divest ourselves of the mistaken conception of 
a prophet as one who necessarily “ predicts,” and substitute inter- 
pretation as his characteristic task, we may be so far able to realise 
how the spiritual school of poetry, with its lineage of priests, has 
its true complement in a prophetical school, deriving its authority 
from no transmitted consecration, but content to reveal and 
interpret the natural in its deeper, and hitherto neglected, aspects. 
Only, as the research of the latter has come to know its supreme 
birthright of later years, we may naturally expect to find its 
representatives few in number, and little more than voices crying 
in the wilderness. It is with a sincere conviction that what may 
be broadly termed the interpretative, as distinguished from the 
companion school of symbolical, poetry has, nevertheless, its place 
and its mission, that we venture to select a representative writer 
of the former school for introduction—it may be for the first time 
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—to our readers. In offering the following selections* from the 
répertoire of a writer comparatively unknown, a word of preface 
may be desirable. These poems were among the literary first- 
fruits of a very brief life; they were written at college, more by 
way of recreation than as a serious task, and, it may be added, as 
the circumstance might repel the unthinking—that their author 
was a woman ! 

What the mental bent of Constance Caroline Woodhill Naden 
was, may be gathered from the tenour of her little poem, entitled 
“Six Years Old,” doubtless a genuine reminiscence,} and showing a 
marked preference for the interpretative method. It is the childish 
story of a child brought up without playmates. The scene of her 
monologue is the garden. 


* * * * * 


“Papa's out all day in the City, 
And I’m often in bed when he comes; 
He’s so tired and so grave—what a pity! 
When will he have finished his sums ? 


“T wish there were more of us, only 
It’s nice to play just what I please; 
And when I am mopish and lonely 
I always can talk to the trees. 


“ Mamma says, ‘Sweet flowers will not tarry, 
But trees are companions for life ;’ 
I wish that great lime-tree could marry, 
With me for his dear little wife !— 


“Sometimes, when I shoot at the sparrows 
(I don’t want to hit them, they know), 
I peel his small twigs for my arrows, 
And bend a strong branch for my bow. 


“Tf he died, oh, how much I should miss him 
(It’s only his dry sticks I peel) ; 
I put my arms round him, and kiss him, 
And sometimes I think he can feel. 


“Those beautiful green caterpillars 
Live here, that Nurse cannot endure; 
And the birds—cruel butterfly killers! 
But they don’t know it’s wrong, I am sure. 





* With the view of facilitating popular reference, the subsequent 
selections have been made from the recently issued volume, ‘Selections 
from the Philosophical and Poetical Works of Constance C. W. Naden.’ 
Compiled by Emily and Edith Hughes, with an Introduction by G. M. 
McCrie. London: Bickers, 1893. 

t Cf. ‘Constance Naden. A Memoir.” By W. R. Hughes, F.L.S. 
London: Bickers. 
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“T make tales about flying and creeping, 
About branches, and berries and flowers ; 
And at night, when I ought to be sleeping, 
I wake and lie thinking for hours. 


“T keep quiet, that Nurse may not scold me, 

And think, while the stars twinkle bright, 
Of the tales that Aunt Mary has told me, 
And wonder—who comes here at night? 


“I fancy the fairies make merry, 
With thorns for their knives and their forks; 
They have currants for bottles of sherry, 
And the little brown heads are the corks. 


“A leaf makes the tent they sit under, 
Their ballroom’s a white lily-cup: 

Shall I know all about them, I wonder, 

For certain when I am grown up?” 


This last highly characteristic query is not so easily answered. 
But the spirit which prompts it is unmistakable, an early craving 
for the rationale of the unsubstantial. From this to her trans- 
lation of “ Ideals ” from Schiller is not a long step— 


“ As once, with ardent supplication 

Pygmalion clasped the sculptured form, 

Until the pale cold cheeks of marble 
Flushed with emotion, bright and warm; 

So I, aflame with youthful passion, 
Dead Nature to my bosom pressed, 

Till she to breathe, to glow, to tremble 
Began upon my poet-breast ;— 


“Till, kindling to my fiery impulse, 
At last the Dumb her silence broke, 
With answering love returned my kisses 
And understood my heart that spoke: 
The tree, the flower, for me had voices, 
For me the silver fount could sing; 
I felt my life’s re-echoing music 
Give soul to every senseless thing.” 


According to her, Nature was to be personally interrogated, and 
to afford an explicit answer. This is the very opposite pole from 
that mysticism which avyows its desire to escape from the sign 
to the thing signified. It betrays a longing to exhaust the 
natural province until it reveals, underneath itself, the eternal 
truth. 

Perhaps the idea may be hard to seize. Let there be no mis- 
understanding on this point. No one believed less than Miss 
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Naden, as her later philosophic essays plainly show,* in any 
assumption that underneath the apparent of Nature there lurks 
an “unknowable substratum.” In “unknowables” she had no 
faith, notwithstanding her admiration for the genius of 
Mr. Herbert Spencer. Her ultimate ideal was one moulded by 
the newer physical concepts of her day, the profoundest specu- 
lations of modern science, in the light of which nothing is sepa- 
rate, or isolated, though it may very well be distinguishable in 
thought; but everything runs, as it were, into a series which 
knows no limits save those of existence. As has been well said, 
“she had a mind dominated with an idea of the essential unity 
of Nature, and of man’s intimate relationship to all the members 
of the animate and inanimate worlds.” But she went further 
than this. The Cosmos, alike of philosophy and science, was, with 
her, a vast interrelated whole, in which no tremor or vibration, 
however inconsiderable in itself, and whatever its essential nature, 
could fail of its eternal effect. Whatever takes place now has its 
infinite¥consequences: can never be obliterated or forgotten, and 
upon this foundation, and in her prose writings more especially, she 
reared a fabric of moral responsibility, and faced the everlasting 
issues of human thought and action. It implied, this view-point, 
the conclusion that continuity in Nature was throughout unbroken, 
and musings upon this!and cognate themes at length evoked 
that magnificent outburst of her genius, “The Pantheist’s Dream 
of Immortality,” the most widely known, perhaps, of her poems. 
The only possible amendment to be suggested in respect of it is 
that perhaps the title is at fault, seeing that from beginning to 
end there is nothing of Pantheism in it. It was published in 
1881, in her first volume of poems, ‘Songs and Sonnets of Spring- 
time,’ when she was only in her twenty-third year. It treats of 
life and death and the hereafter; and, if for that reason alone, 
its burden cannot be here discussed; but this at least may be 
affirmed, that, for exquisitely modulated rhythm, and wealth of 
fitful haunting cadences, it is not excelled by any poem of similar 
length in modern literature. In mood, it is interpretative 
throughout— 


“Bring snow-white lilies, pallid heart-flushed roses, 
Enwreathe her brow with heavy-scented flowers ; 
In soft undreaming sleep her head reposes, 
While, unregretted, pass the sunlit hours. 





* «Induction and Deduction, and Other Essays. Further Reliques of 
Constance Naden.’ Edited by G. M. McCrie. London: Bickers, 
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“Few sorrows did she know—and all are over; 
A thousand joys—but they are all forgot: 
Her life was one fair dream of friend and lover; 
And were they false ?—ah, well, she knows it not. 


“Look in her face, and lose thy dread of dying; 
Weep not, that rest will come, that toil will cease: 
Is it not well to lie as she is lying, 
In utter silence, and in perfect peace? 


“Canst thou repine, that sentient days are numbered? 
Death is unconscious Life, that waits for birth: 

So didst thou live, while yet thine embryo slumbered, 
Senseless, unbreathing, e’en as heaven and earth. 


“ Then shrink no more from Death, though Life be gladness, 
Nor seek him, restless in thy lonely pain: 
The law of joy ordains each hour of sadness, 
And, firm or frail, thou canst not live in vain. 


“What though thy name by no sad lips be spoken, 
And no fond heart shall keep thy memory green? 
Thou yet shalt leave thine own enduring token, 
For earth is not as though thou ne’er hadst been. 


“See yon broad current, hasting to the ocean, 
Its ripples glorious in the western red: 
Each wavelet passes, trackless; yet its motion 
Has changed for evermore the river-bed. 


“ Ah, wherefore weep, although the form and fashion 
Of what thou seemest, fades like sunset flame ? 
The uncreated Source of toil and passion, 
Through everlasting change abides the same. 


“Yes, thou shalt die; but these almighty forces, 
That meet to form thee, live for evermore: 
They hold the suns in their eternal courses, 

And shape the tiny sand-grains on the shore. 


“ Be calmly glad, thine own true kindred seeing 
In fire and storm, in flowers with dew impearled; 
Rejoice in thine imperishable being, 
One with the Essence of the boundless world.” 


The charge of heterodoxy, which a poem so evidently personal in 
sentiment as the above is likely to evoke, was not one calculated, 
at any time, to disturb its author. It would only elicit from her 
the pertinent query, What, then, is orthodoxy? with the accom- 
panying poem by way of retort—“The New Orthodoxy ”—sup- 
posed to be written in an age when those who are now considered 
as “adyanced” writers have settled-down as recognised and 
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standard authorities in matters of “faith and manners.” The 
verses are exquisitely humorous. 


VOL. CIIl. 


“So, dear Fred, you’re not content 
Though I quote the books you lent, 
And I’ve kept that spray you sent 

Of the milk-white heather; 
For you fear I’m too ‘advanced’ 
To remember all that chanced 
In the old days, when we danced, 
Walked and rode together. 


“Trust me, Fred, beneath the curls 
Of the most ‘advanced’ of girls, 
Many a foolish fancy whirls, 

Bidding fact defiance, 
And the simplest village maid 
Needs not to be much afraid 
Of her sister, sage and staid, 
Bachelor of Science. 

*‘ Ah, while yet our hope was new, 
Guardians thought ’twould never do 
That Sir Frederick’s heir should woo 

Little Amy Merton: 
So the budding joy they snatched 
From our hearts, so meetly matched, 
You to Oxford they despatched, 

Me they sent to Girton. 


“Were the vows all writ in dust? 
No,—you’re one-and-twenty—just— 
And you write ‘We will, we must 

Now, at once, be married!’ 
Nay, you plan the wedding-trip! 
Softly, sir! there’s many a slip 
Ere the goblet to the lip 

Finally is carried. 

“ Oh, the wicked tales I hear! 
Not that you at Ruskin jeer, 
Nor that at Carlyle you sneer, 

With his growls dyspeptic : 
But that, having read in vain 
Huxley, Tyndall, Clifford, Bain, 
All the scientific train— 

You’re a hardened sceptic! 

“Things with fin, and claw, and hoof, 
Join to give us perfect proof 
That our being’s warp and woof 

We from near and far win; 

Yet your flippant doubts you vaunt, 

And—to please a maiden aunt— 

You’ve been heard to say you can’t 
Pin your faith to Darwin! 
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‘Then you jest, because Laplace 
Said this earth was nought but gas 
Till the vast rotating mass 

Denser grew and denser; 
Something worse they whisper too, 
But I’m sure it can’t be true— 
For they tell me, Fred, that you 

Scoff at Herbert Spencer! 





« 


‘Write, or telegraph—or call! 
Come yourself and tell me all: 
No fond hope shall me enthrall, 

No regret shall sway me: 
Yet,—until the worst is said, 
Till I know your faith is dead, 
I remain, dear, doubting Fred, 

Your believing 

“ Amy.” 


He must be a grim theologian who does not smile at this mimic 
attack with his own weapons. That there was a present day 
difficulty, in the way of gravely expounding the new orthodoxy 
in a poetical form, Miss Naden’s keen sense of humour was not 
slow to perceive—a difficulty mainly born of the traditions of the 
symbolical school of poetry. For who could be expected to 
retain even his own gravity—to say nothing of that of his 
audience—while rehearsing in dactyls the theorems of Darwin, 
or while seeking to win converts to Spencerianism by means of 
spondaic measures? No one, upon the face of it, was poetically 
sufficient for such an attempt. To try to do so, and, in sober 
earnest, to announce the intention— 


“ At this I'll aim, for this I'll toil, 
And this I'll reach—I will, by Boyle, 
By Avogadro, and by Davy! ”— 


would only be to have one’s poetic refrain drowned in inextinguish- 
able laughter. But what the graver mood of verse could not 
attempt, might not a light and semi-satirical touch convey ? Such 
a vein repels ridicule by its own underlying current of satire. 
The task is one which only consummate art might attempt with- 
out blundering. The following cmpromptu hits the right note, 
however— 


Sotomon REDIVIVUS. , 


What am I? Ah, you know it, Look not upon my glory 
I am the modern sage, Of gold and sandal-wood, 
Seer, savant, merchant, poet— But sit and hear a story 
I am, in brief, the Age. From Darwin and from Buddh. 
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ount not my Indian treasures, 

All wrought in curious shapes, 
My labours and my pleasures, 

My peacocks and my apes; 


For when you ask me riddles, 
And when I answer each, 

Until my fifes and fiddles 
Burst in and drown our speech, 


Oh, then your soul astonished 
Must surely faint and fail, 

Unless by me admonished, 
You hear our wondrous tale. 


We were a soft Ameba 
In ages past and gone, 

Ere you were Queen of Sheba 
And I King Solomon. 


Unorganed, undivided, 
We lived in happy sloth, 
And all that you did I did— 
One dinner nourished both: 


Till you incurred the odium 
Of fission and divorce— 
A severed pseudopodium 
You strayed your lonely course. 


When next we met together, 
Our cycles to fulfil, 

Each was a bag of leather 
With stomach and with gill. 
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| But our Ascidian morals 





Recalled that old mischance, 
And we avoided quarrels 
By separate maintenance. 


Long ages passed—our wishes 
Were fetterless and free, 

For we were jolly fishes 
A-swimming in the sea, 


We roamed by groves of coral, 
We watched the youngsters play, 
The memory and the moral 
Had vanished quite away. 


Next, each became a reptile 
With fangs to sting and slay; 
No wiser ever crept, I'll 
Assert, deny who may. 


| But now, disdaining trammels, 





Of scale aud limbless coil, 
Through every grade of mammals 
We passed with upward toil. 


Till, anthropoid and wary 
Appeared the parent ape, 
And soon we grew less hairy 
And soon began to drape. 


So, from that soft Amcba, 
In ages past and gone, 

You’ve grown the Queen of Sheba, 
And I, King Solomon. 


The following also strikes us as very excellent fooling— 


ScIENTIFIC WOOING. 


I was a youth of studious mind, 
Fair Science was my mistress kind, 
And held me with attraction chemic; 
No germs of Love attacked my heart, 
Secured as by Pasteurian art 
Against that fatal epidemic. 


For when my daily task was o’er 
I dreamed of H,SO,, 
While stealing through my slumbers placid 
Came Iodine, with violet fumes, 
And Sulphur, with its yellow blooms, 
And whiffs of Hydrochloric Acid. 


o 2 
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My daily visions, thoughts and schemes, 

With wildest hope illumed my dreams, 
The daring dreams of trustful twenty: 

I might accomplish my desire, 

And set the river Thames on fire 
If but Potassium were in plenty! i 


Alas! that yearnings so sublime 
Should all be blasted in their prime 
By hazel eyes and lips vermilion! 
Ye gods! restore the halcyon days 
While yet I walked in Wisdom’s ways, 
And knew not Mary Maud Trevylyan! 


Yet nay! the sacrilegious prayer 

Was not mine own, oh, fairest fair! 
Thee, dear one, will I ever cherish ; 

Thy worshipped image shall remain 

In the grey thought-cells of my brain 
Until their form and function perish. 


Away with books, away with cram 
For Intermediate Exam. ! 
Away with every college duty! 
Though once Agnostic to the core, 
A Virgin Saint I now adore 
And swear belief in Love and Beauty. 


Yet when I meet her tranquil gaze, 
I dare not plead, I dare not praise, 
Like other men with other lasses ; ; 
She’s never kind, she’s never coy, 
She treats me simply as a boy, 
And asks me how I like my classes! 


I covet not her golden dower— 

Yet surely Love’s attractive power 
Directly as tne mass must vary— 

But ah! inversely as the square 

Of distance! shall I ever dare 
To cross the gulf, and gain my Mary? 


So chill she seems—and yet she might 
Welcome with radiant heat and light 
My courtship, if I once began it; 

For is not e’en the palest star 
That gleams so coldly from afar 
A sun to some revolving planet ? 


My Mary! be a solar sphere! 
Envy no comet’s mad career, 
No arid, airless lunar crescent! 
Oh, for a spectroscope to show 
That in thy gentle eyes doth glow 
Love’s vapour, pure and incandescent! 
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Bright fancy! can I fail to please 
If, with similitudes like these, 

I lure the maid to sweet communion ? 
My suit, with Optics well begun, 
By Magnetism shall be won 

And closed at last in Chemic union! 


At this Tl aim, for this I'll toil, 
And this [’ll reach—I will, by Boyle, 
By Avogadro, and by Davy! 
When every science lends a trope 
To feed my love, to fire my hope, 
Her maiden pride must cry “ Peccavi!” 
Til sing a deep Darwinian lay 
Of little birds with plumage gay 
Who solved by courtship Life’s enigma ; 
T’ll teach her how the wild-flowers love, 
And why the trembling stamens move, 
And how the anthers kiss the stigma. 


Or Mathematically true 
With rigorous Logic will I woo, 
And not a word I'll say at random; 
Till, urged by Syllogistic stress, 
She falter forth a tearful “ Yes,” 
A sweet “Quod erat demonstrandum !” 


Such “ Evolutional Erotics” remind us of the medicaments of 
our infancy, administered in “lucent sirups tinct with cinnamon.” 
The medium is so exquisitely delicate that to decline it is 
impossible. Who could reject the interpretative method thus 
daintily disguised? Who could laugh at it, when you are invited 
to laugh with it? Verily, the armoury of the new orthodoxy has 
one weapon which the older fashion knew not of—that of 
humour! 

Not to weary the reader with a sameness in quotation, here is 
an auto-idealistic touch, deftly interwoven with the materialistic. 


Tue EYE. 


(From the German of Emil Ritterhaus.} 


The human soul—a world in little; 
The world—a greater human soul; 
The eye of man—a radiant mirror, 
That clear and true reflects the whole. 


And, as in every eye thou meetest 
The mirrored image is thine own, 

Each mortal sees his soul reflected, 

In all the world himself alone! 
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And lastly, to end our difficult task of selection, we have the 
statuesque repose of the following, the concluding lines of which 
are as mournful in their echo as the rattle of the cleds upon the 
coffin lid. 


FRIENDSHIP. 


The human soul that crieth at thy gates, 
Of man or woman, alien or akin, 
*Tis thine own Self that for admission waits— 
Rise, let it in. 


Bid not thy guest but sojourn and depart, 

Keep him, if so it may be, till the end, 

If thou have strength and purity of heart 
To be his friend. 


Not only, at bright morn, to wake his mind 
With noble thoughts, and send him forth with song. 
Nor only, when night falls, his wounds to bind; 
But all day long 


To help with love, with labour, and with lore, 
To triumph when by others’ aid he wins, 
To carry ali his sorrows, and yet more— 
To bear his sins; 
To keep a second conscience in thine own, 
Which suffers wound on wound, yet strongly lives, 
Which takes no bribe of tender look or tone, 
And yet forgives. 


But should some mortal vileness blast with death 
Thy love for comrade, leader, kinsman, wife,— 
Scek no elixir to restore false breath 
And loathsome life. 


Thy love is slain,—thcu canst not make it whole 
With all thy store of wine, and oil, and bread: 
Some passions are but flesh—thine had a soul, 
And that is dead. 


Yet, despite this minor chord, Immortality prevails—the all is 
deathless. That is the burden of this prophetic singer. Nothing 
—not even the record of the most casual action—is “ writ in 
water :” oblivion is not, there is no forgetting. And, in the last 
recess of subtle thought, birth and death have no place in Nature, 
which is a plenum of that which is. Truly the content of Nature 
has thus an interpretation strangely akin to its mystical and 
spiritual aspect, if not actually one and the same with it. 

It was a favourite thought of Miss Naden that the true thinker 
only really lives in his accomplished ideal. She declined, indeed, 





in 
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to be led into the assumption that the golden age of humanity 
was anything more than a possibility, but it was a possibility 
which always fascinated her—‘“ the rigid and weightless lever ”— 
these are her own words—“is a fiction; the ideal man is a 
fiction ; but both are fictions which have a practical bearing on 
reality. Only while the physicist’s lever can never become a 
reality, the moralist’s man may yet tread the earth in flesh and 
blood; ethically adult, having outgrown that sense of self-control 
and self-compulsion, which is so often painful to the best of us; 
no more conscious of the demands of duty than he is conscious of 
the beatings of his own heart. Here philosophy and poetry meet 
and clasp hands; for the picture drawn by Mr. Spencer cannot 
be distinguished from that drawn by Wordsworth in his “Ode to 
Duty ”— 
“Serene will be our days and bright 
And happy will our nature be, 
When love is an unerring light, 
And joy its own security. 

And they a blissful course may hold, 

Even now, who not unwisely bold, 

Live in the spirit of this creed, 

Yet find that other strength, according to their need.”* 


In this way she antedated, conceptually, an unification more 
profound than any so-called “ reconciliation ” of the spiritual and 
the material. In the last recess of her thought—that in which 
our imperishable being is “one with the essence of the boundless 
world ”—the interpretative and symbolic schools of poetic divina- 
tion reach the self-same goal without any sacrifice of their 
distinctive traits. Types and symbols are essentially and charac- 
teristically evanescent. When that which is perfect is come, 
then that which is in part shall be done away—the age of 
prefigurement past, the «ra of reality is begun. But when 
scientifically and philosophically the all-shattering conclusion is 
reached that mutability itself is only a concept—a fictional 
concept in the end, superimposed upon a foundation of permanence, 
there remains a common meeting-place for the symbolical and 
interpretative methods— 


“The one remains; the many change and pass.” 


But this “ passing ” is only a passing into inwardness; as Hegel 
says, “a passing away into its own self—only the passing away 
passes away.” And the many is but the one. 


* «Induction and Deduction, and other Essays.’ By Constance Naden. 
‘Evolutionary Ethics.’ London: Bickers. 
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The comparatively modern development of the interpretative 
mood tends to render its poetic expression fragmentary. The 
symbolic school has ever been full of the past ; rich in tradition, 
rejoicing in the splendour of its diction, in its capacities for 
infinite tenderness. The interpretative poet sounds a different 
chord, faint and broken if may be as yet—still the true note 
is there, tremulous as half-awakened bird-voices heralding the 
dawn, yet in full unison with that first pean of the morning stars! 

Something akin to second-sight is the prerogative of the singer 
of whom we have spoken. She speaks the language, not of the 
present, but of the coming day—the day of her realised ideal, 
the noontide of her prophetic fulfilment. In the alembic of her 
vision, soul is the dower of every senseless thing. The lines of 
“ Comus ” hit the mood of that clairvoyance which 


“Begins to cast a beam on th’ outward shape, 


And turns it by degrees to the soul’s essence, 
Till all be made immortal.” 











Che Cquilibriun of Mrs. Collmage. 
By EGERTON CASTLE. 


We were a small but sufficient party in the snug alcove end 
of the club billiard-room. We had arrived at the first petit verre, 
and were thinking of our second cigarette, when there entered 
upon us Marshfield. 

Now there is, as far as I know, not a single topic of discussion, 
scientific, literary, artistic, social, or merely fanciful, about which 
this singular being ever fails to set forth blandly some novel 
line of discussion ; and I explain his peculiar satisfaction in his 
own discourse and the combined fascination and distaste of his 
audience to his delightfully egotistic mastery in the art of bringing 
dialogue, even among men who, like ourselves, essentially resent 
all tendency to “ pontifying,” exactly and withal quite naturally, 
to the starting point he has in view. 

When he joins, in his mild, stealthy way, in the general talk, 
the casual stranger, indeed, would be apt to regard him at first as 
an unobtrusive young man with a gift of modesty and quite a 
talent for listening. But those who know him feel no amazement 
when, presently, the conversation insensibly frames itself under 
his guidance to the exact preamble necessary to one of his 
paradoxical assertions ready for defence at all points, some 
audacious hypothesis or out-of-the-way tale: and the measured 
voice ends by wearing all others into silence. 


Thus, from my corner, behind the misty breath of a church- 
warden, it was with both amusement and curiosity that I watched 
the newcomer softly manipulate the subject of discussion till he 
had introduced the particular point upon which it was evidently 
his purpose this afternoon to sharpen his wits at our expense. 

“Tcould give you a case in point,” said Marshfield, by-and-by, 
looking up from the circle of his glass of chartreuse around upon 
his audience—“an instance of the workings, upon two thinking 
bodies, of that associating and dissociating force of nature we call 
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affinity, and which is popularly supposed to act only on chemical 
atoms and molecules. 

“You know,” added the speaker, after another sip of liquor, 
settling himself down in his chair and to his narration with a 
leisurely zest that was truly ominous, “that if the cardinal law 
of Nature be harmony, as no doubt most of us must hold it, the 
deduction logical is that human society has not yet emerged from 
chaos. Harmony in its true sense is the exception in human rela- 
tions; and that, of course, because we are still plunged in the in- 
evitable incipient state of all things natural. This is what makes 
the observation of an obvious case of simple working affinity 
among our fellows, such as I had occasion to witness in the house- 
hold of my good friend Dr. Tollmage, so very interesting. I do 
not know whether any one here remembers the incident? It was 
town talk at one time.” 

“What, the Tollmage scandal?” asked our reverend antiquary, 
rising in his chair with an alacrity of interest for which he 
presently blushed. “But that was three years ago or more. Is 
there anything new about it ?” 

“Nothing really new,” answered Marshfield, turning round to 
the speaker. ‘Only I again came across some of the chief actors 
in it but avery short time ago, and I am more than ever impressed 
by what indeed was my feeling from the very beginning—that in 
them the workings of affinity have successfully combined a stable 
out of two unstable compounds. It is a comfort to see one’s 
theories so agreeably illustrated,” he added with his well-known 
little cackle. 

Now the majority of his listeners, not chemists nor yet psy- 
chologists, were beginning to tire of Mr. Marshfield’s special 
views on pain and pleasure, action and reaction, and the 
“equilibrium of happiness,” however ingenious these might be. 
But we all pricked our ears at the word scandal as at the 
approach of a topic of more intelligibly human interest. 

He had gained his point, as usual; and he now proceeded to 
deliver his story from his own odd standpoint. 

“The sensation created at the time by the archdeacon’s family 
difficulty,” said he, surveying his audience placidly, and dropping 
into that manner of speech I knew so well and which was as of one 
dictating, “ was I believe chiefly confined to ecclesiastical circles, as 
the journalese language has it. But, no doubt, many a society 
paragraphist would at the time have given more than a trifle to know 
the exact bearings of the case, as it was my lot to discriminate 
them. For it so fell out, as I have said, that I was present at the 
first act—no, by the way, it was, of course, the second—of the 
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singularly simple drama which in the space of one hour placed the 
unfortunate archdeacon in such an unexpectedly painful position. 

“The dramatis persone were three, if we do not reckon the 
Choros, which was of course myself. To my mind the most 
interesting, because the most active, was Sholto Cameron—Lord 
Sholto, by courtesy, who, as you know, is the younger son of an 
historic family, chiefly celebrated in those bygone times when 
men who had a strong temperament did not scruple to yield to 
its influence. 

“ Now, hereditary characteristics were uncommonly developed 
in Lord Sholto, and his temperament is, I am bound to state, a 
trifle too strong for the conventionalities of modern social life, 
though, of course, none the less entertaining to me on that account. 
I had met him once or twice at the houses of mutual friends, 
but it was on the coasts of Japan, on board his yacht, that we 
cemented our friendship, if so can be called an odd sort of attrac- 
tion to each other without the smallest approach to affection, 
trust, or sympathy on either side. 

“ A more perfect type of manhood, at least to my mind (for I 
dislike your hulking pink-and-white Saxon as much as I admire 
his destiny), never stepped this earthy crust. As to face, he 
belongs, according to my classification, to the hawk genus of 
physiognomy ; a head and forehead of classic smallness, though 
not, forsooth, of classic insipidity; nose clear-cut and straight, 
though of decidedly predatory character; eyes wide apart and 
wide open, in repose blue as steel, and with all the inflexible 
directness of steel, but black with an abnormal dilation of pupils 
under the slightest emotion; swarthy as to skin and hair, the 
latter crisply intractable in its exuberance. 

“There is great expression, I hold, in teeth. His drew my 
eyes strangely when he smiled—though his smile, I must tell 
you, was something delicious in its guileless candour, and many a 
man and woman has trusted him to their undoing on the strength 
of that child-smile. But his teeth! They are ferocious, car- 
nivorous ; withal small, white and close under very red, thinnish 
lips. As to figure, of middle height only, lean and wiry, square- 
shouldered, deep-chested, slender of wrist and ankle, without a 
blemish in his strength; a man without nerves—save for delight 
and ferocity.” 

Thus far, as many of us must have thought, the question of 
chemical affinities seemed as remote as ever. But Marshfield 
always adheres to his own line of country, over which those who 
wish to be in at the death must be content to follow him. 

“As to the moral side of this remarkable but somewhat 
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dangerous friend of mine, it is simpler to say there is none: he 
has only instincts. 

“Yet, with all his contempt for the conventional tenets of 
modern morals—and to say, for example, that his behaviour to 
women was scandalous, is to state matters with the feebleness of 
polite language—I do not suppose there was ever a more widely 
popular being. He was such a man among men, did such rare 
fighting with his Highlanders in Africa during the short time 
that army discipline knew him—a born leader, a born sportsman, 
the breezy healthiness of his nature was simply infectious. So 
openly selfish, too, as to be beyond envy. 

“As for the man among women; the epic Don Juan of the 
Spanish legend comes up flabbily to the minds of those who have 
known my friend Sholto ! 

“Mill etre! That is nothing. Numbers are nothing; ’twas 
the station, the pride, the unaccountable downfall of this man’s 
prizes, as a rule, which struck one with abstract admiration ; all of 
which was not, of course, without consequences. That, rich as 
he is, he has not been ruined by repeated costs, is due to the fact 
that in an unregenerate world all the spouses of frail wives do 
not find them out; and that those who do, sometimes find it to 
their better interests to put up with them; or, not having 
necessarily clean sheets themselves, refrain from legal appeal ; or, 
again, are nonplussed by cross actions.” 

“But there is also the argument more immediately ad 
hominum,” put in one who evidently did not share Marshfield’s 
theoretical appreciation of his hero. ‘ Horsewhipping and such. 
Is not such chastisement on record ?” 

“*The bastinado is a good dependence,” quoted Marshfield 
calmly. ‘That is,” he proceeded, “when the premise is secure, 
you know. It is apt, however, on occasion to fail in practice. 
There was, no doubt, something in Sholto’s eye, even more than 
in his depth of chest, which stood as a warning to theoretical 
thrashers. But on two occasions, I understand, the experiment 
was actually tried. On the first, the outraged husband was 
comically run out by the elbow and the nape of the neck, and 
dismissed with a caution; he was a little man. 

“On the second, the big brother, dear to the novelist, called with 
a hunting crop (which is now in Sholto’s collection), and without 
loss of time fared thus: It seems that his blundering attack just 
grazed Sholto on the lip; whereat Sholto showed his teeth, closed, 
seized the man’s arm by the wrist, and snapped it at the elbow on 
his knee; then escorted him home in a fainting condition and ex- 
plained courteously at the door that there had been a little accident. 
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“Notwithstanding this constant superiority to circumstances, 
England did really at one time become too hot a place for my 
friend. But it was more for fear of being at last brought to book 
and being driven into marriage, than from any sense of shame, 
that he saw the advisability of disappearing for a while. 

“He hired a large yacht, which he made his home for the 
time, and on board which I eventually became his guest, 
when, as I said, we came across each other during my Japanese 
expedition. 

“But why,’ I asked of him one day, when he had expatiated at 
some length on one of his disgraceful episodes, as he himself 
mockingly dubbed them—‘why put yourself to such infinite 
trouble in the cause, if you never find real pleasure in woman’s 
company? You speak like an utter dlasé, and yet you will 
risk not only your own life (for to juggle with that is, I know, an 
amusement to you) but your friend’s—meaning me—which ought 
to be a more serious consideration, to try some fresh experiment 
in this seeking for 


“the light that lies in woman’s eyes,” 


and which has certainly been your “ life’s undoing,” as much as 
that of poor little Tommy himself.’ 

“T here alluded toa recent adventure of his—of ours rather—in 
an Eastern port, which had well nigh brought us both to a 
disastrous end. 

“The look he gave mein reply was anything but that of the 
used up man. 

“*As to the risk to your precious skin, my judicious bottle- 
holder,’ he said drily, ‘ put that down to your own insatiable 
curiosity. Concerning myself,’ he continued in a musing tone, 
‘I foresee that the rest of my life may still be spent in the search 
of an impression.’ 

“*QOh, if you are still seeking for new impressions!’ cried I, and 
added after an eloquent pause—‘ By this time, surely, unless you 
have a power of classification far beyond the conceivable, you must 
always be falling back into the old.’ 

“He again remained musing for a moment. Then his reply 
threw a curious side-light upon what I knew of his life, 

“*No,’ he said, rather shortly, ‘it is not a new impression I 
long for—it is an old one.’ And, for the first and only time, I 
saw something approaching to a pathetic look on his masterful 
face—it was very transient. 

“He had been away for three years when we returned together 
to England and thereupon parted. 
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“ But during the shooting season of that same year I fell in again 
with my peripatetic friend, in an unexpected and, to me, grati- 
fying way. I was then ona visit to Archdeacon Tollmage—and 
this brings us round to the starting point of my tale—at his 
rectory of Chillingburgh. 

“Archdeacon Tollmage was an old friend of my father’s, and 
used, in consequence, to be very condescendingly kind to me. 

“He was then—I hardly know what he is now—a superb 
epicurean, on the wrong side of fifty, with a superb belief in 
himself, which, considering the scholar, the polished gentleman 
he was, his fine taste for old wine and for artistic beauty, his 
talent for apt Horatian quotation, the green erectness of his 
person, his stature and his features, struck one as not only 
justified, but demanded by the fitness of things. 

“He had a taste, as I have said, for things of beauty. The most 
beautiful appanage of the great man’s household was undoubtedly 
his second wife. I understand that his first, to judge by the 
children she bequeathed him, was not so handsome; but she was 
an error of his youth, so to speak, and he atoned to his esthetic 
principles by the choice of the second Mrs. Tollmage. 

“When I was first introduced to her, I ransacked my brain to 
recall which demi-god of the chisel or palette could have fore- 
shadowed such a face or form. The figure was gorgeous, under a 
plain—ridiculously plain—close-fitting dress of sombre hue, and 
would have made the mind dwell upon antique statuary, did not 
the warm colouring of skin, eyes, and hair cause wandering 
memories of some voluptuous canvas of Titian. 

“But, oddly enough, in presence of that magnificent person 
there was no element of attractiveness beyond a purely intellectual 
admiration. I do not speak of myself, who have no passion but 
one, and that from its nature cold-blooded—I mean the lust of 
observation; but others have confirmed my own impression. 
She, with her beautiful head, set in massive plaits of auburn hair, 
the waves of which no amount of barbarously decorous close 
dressing could subdue; with her deep eyes, shaded under long 
black lashes—eyes that should have smitten an anchorite with 
fire, had any soul been felt behind their glance—failed to produce 
aught but almost a numbing effect. Never was there such 
absolute coldness. 

“‘ Nevertheless, this calm, beautiful manner, however distant and 
uninspired it might leave strangers and friends—not to speak of 
her spouse—was beyond doubt precisely suited to the taste of the 
archdeacon. This was interesting, for it must be noted that there 
was nothing ‘ Venerable’ about him but his title of courtesy, for 
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all the silvering of his hair. Decorousness in every element of 
life, in the relaxation of pleasure no less than in the performance 
of duty, was not only an indispensable but obviously a chief factor 
of his self-satisfaction. 

“On the evening of the third day of my visit the archdeacon 
casually made an announcement which I hailed with pleasurable 
surprise. We were at dinner. I placed at one side of the noble 
old mahogany, well-laden in old-fashioned style with massive 
plate and rare cut glass, between the insignificant wife of the 
curate and my host, grandly operating upon the turbot at one 
end and sending ever and anon, in the interval of condescending 
converse with his guests, winged words of information to his 
consort who sat in beauty at the other. 

“<T called at the Castle on my way back,’ said he, deftly 
detaching the neatest of fillets as he spoke, ‘and I met one of 
their new guests for the shooting; who, when I happened to 
mention your name, Marshfield,’ turning affably to me, ‘ said he 
knew you well—Lord Sholto Cameron. Yes,’ he pursued, in 
answer to my exclamation, ‘he appeared curious to see you again, 
and so I asked him, if it were fine, to walk over after dinner, and 
have coffee with us.’ 

“The archdeacon and Lord Sholto! this would be worth seeing. 

“But the archdeacon was addressing his wife. 

“<«This young man, my dear, I must tell you, has rather—ah— 
a notorious reputation. There are, I understand, not a few—what 
shall Isay ?—indiscreet episodes in his past. In fact, most people 
have heard of his escapades, and perhaps you had rather not make 
his acquaintance—in which case I shall have him shown into the 
study.’ 

“Mrs. Tollmage raised her fine brows with a slight display of 
astonishment. 

“<«Surely,’ replied she in her quiet melodious voice, ‘I can 
have no objection to any one in whom you take an interest—a 
friend of Mr. Marshfield, too,’ with a conventionally amiable smile 
at me. 

“*We spoke indeed mainly about you, Marshfield,’ said the 
host, giving a quick proud look at the spouse, who invariably 
spoke the fitting answer. ‘He talked in a most entertaining 
manner ’—this with a private smile which made me guess pretty 


shrewdly that the entertainment had been altogether at my 
expense. 


“The ladies had retired, and we were discussing our second 
glass of ’51 port with becoming gravity, when Lord Sholto was 
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announced, and burst into the subdued atmosphere like a blast of 
sea air. His breeziness might indeed have seemed offensive to 
the archdeacon and patronising to me but for the subtle indescrib- 
able charm by which this dog of a fellow carried all things 
before him. 

“No longer the most important guest, I was now able to retire 
into observation; and it tickled my fancy most agreeably to 
perceive how the life and dash of this very loose fish seemed to 
infect even our magnificent host. As to the bashful, lymphatic 
curate, his timid soul was here brought for the first time in his 
life, I should say, in contact with the fascination of wickedness, 
and his ‘ facile descent’ was comic in its rapidity. It culminated 
in an explosive cachinnation at a somewhat broad but indubitably 
witty innuendo which had escaped Lord Sholto in his headlong 
brilliancy of utterance, and which the archdeacon, holding his 
third glass of port critically up to the light, perhaps to hide a 
twinkle of inward appreciation, had allowed to slip by unrebuked. 

“ But the little parson’s indelicacy spoilt it all. The archdeacon 
arose from his chair in majesty, fixed a look of withering repri- 
mand upon his curate (not upon the real offender, mind you), and 
then, laying his hand—it was the hand of a bishop, I always 
thought, plump, taper, white, and full of persuasion—on Sholto’s 
shoulder, moved an adjournment to the purifying company of the 
ladies. 

“ Ags we filed into the drawing-room, I must admit that there was 
a quite unwonted spiciness to me in the thought of watching my 
friend’s behaviour—never having, as it happened, seen him in the 
presence of European ladies up to this—when it became incumbent 
on him to entertain two such extremes of womankind as the 
proud Mrs. Tollmage and her pretty, washed-out, insanely 
domestic companion. 

“He was received with unimpeachable graciousness by the 
former, and with quite a flutter of affability by her companion, 
who no doubt, like many other estimable persons, dearly loved 
a lord. 

“ When we were duly installed—Lord Sholto, having sunk easily 
into a low chair, close to the Liberty draperies of Mrs. Curate 
(whose spouse, by the way, not yet recovered from his agony of 
blushes, hung miserably about the background), the archdeacon, 
commanding us all from the hearthrug, with the firelight 
throwing his symmetrical nether limbs into high relief, and I in 
the chimney corner, where there was just darkness enough outside 
the circles of pink shades to enable me to study unobserved the 
faces of my actors—they were kind enough to begin the play for me. 
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“T was amused to note that our hostess alone of us all seemed 
absolutely undisturbed by the exciting influence of Lord Sholto’s 
personality. Would this pique my prince of Lotharios? I 
wondered. He seemed, after the glance of almost startled ad- 
miration which the first sight of that rare creature never failed to 
draw from man or woman, to be content to devote himself to the 
curate’s wife. But presently, as he bent his dark head over the 
latter’s ‘tatting, he fell silent. I saw him shoot a strange, 
eager look at Mrs. Tollmage, and the great pupils of his eyes 
contracted till they became no larger than a pin’s head; then 
they grew large and black again with startling suddenness. 

“Presently, he flung himself back against the cushions of his 
chair and closed his eyes, to hide, I thought, heaven (or the devil) 
knew what now passed behind them; while Mrs. Tollmage 
stitched on serenely, and the archdeacon held forth in genial 
dissertation, the mellow port beaming from his countenance. 

“‘*Perhaps you can give us a day or two before you leave these 
regions, my dear Lord Sholto,’ he was saying; the subject was of 
his cellar and Lord Sholto’s enthusiasm over the ’51 vintage 
having been so generous a thing as to linger pleasingly in his 
memory. ‘I should like you to taste my old Bréine Mouton. It 
was got for meat the sale of a famous Belgian cellar. They 
know good wine, I assure you, in that little corner of the world— 
and if you care to come to us, my Lord , 

“*Ah, do not tempt me, archdeacon,’ cried Lord Sholto, 
suddenly opening his eyes and looking up at the ponderous black 
form with that charming smile of his. ‘I do not think it is good 
for me to see too much of a home like this. It makes one feel 
what an outcast one is, don’t you know—sort of Peri out of 
Paradise, if I may be allowed to compare myself to a Peri. A 
fellow like me is destined to be a wanderer, and to my wanderings 
I had better betake myself again.’ 

“Here he sighed lugubriously. I wondered what he was making 
for ; but the archdeacon fell guilelessly in with his humour. 

“*But surely,’ said he, with paternal mansuetude, ‘it need 
depend only upon yourself to be as happy as other men, if indeed 
the quieter charms of home life appeal to you more now than the 


stronger excitements of a nomadic life? Does not Horace 
felicitously ——’ 








“Lord Sholto burked the looming quotation with a laugh and a 
deprecatory gesture. 

«Woe is me! that is outside the pale of probability—the deed 
of my fate, in that connection, was sealed, and lost, many years 


ago; and in trying to recover it again I have brewed for myself 
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a cauldron of trouble. It has pleased heaven to keep me and the 
one woman I could marry apart, up to now. Oh, I have been 
maddened sometimes to think how close we may have been to 
each other, and not known. I believe we have never even heard 
each other’s name.’ 

“All eyes, even Mrs. Tollmage’s, turned with different expres- 
sions of wonder towards the speaker, who, having made his 
singular statement with admirable simplicity, lay back in his 
chair once more and gazed up at the ceiling with hands locked 
behind his head. 

““* Oh, how romantic!’ gurgled the curate’s wife. 

“Very curious,’ said the archdeacon encouragingly from the 
chimney corner, against which he now leaned in the stately 
attitude which suited his figure. 

“Mrs. Tollmage said nothing, but after that swift inquiring 
glance she prepared to listen. At least, her fingers, which had 
been deftly busy over some embroidery, according to her placid 
habit, now rested in her lap, and she gazed abstractedly at the 
floor. 

“«Be it what you like to term it,’ said Sholto, ‘ romantic, or 
chiefly selfish, or wholly foolish, one thing is certain—I have lived 
years in the haunting hope of knowing once more that soaring of 
the soul from earth to heaven which men call love. It was mine, 
for a trance-like moment—once—at the touch of a girl’s hand. 
And no girl, or woman, I have ever met since has ever called it 
into being again. To that unknown my love is pledged. You 
see, archdeacon, he continued, his tones passing from soft 
dreaminess to their usual alertness, ‘that my matrimonial 
prospects are remote. ‘Then addressing himself to Mrs. Tollmage, 
who sat with black lashes almost resting on her cheeks, he said 
sharply— 

““< Tt would not be right, I am sure you will agree with me, for 
me to marry whilst this love for the lost unknown lives in my 
heart, growing stronger and stronger every year.’ 

“ Her response was singular. She slowly raised her full lids and 
looked straight at him. Then, neglecting his query, said in a low 
imperious voice— 

**¢ Tell the story.’ 

“There had come, to my thinking, an indefinable change upon 
her. She was immobile as ever, it is true, but it seemed, if I 
can use such a simile, as the immobility of a bow at full tension. 

“ Sholto’s eyes gleamed, and from that moment until he ceased to 
speak he scarcely took them from her face. 

“¢ Yes,’ echoed the archdeacon, with more courteous inflection, 
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as if to remove the impression of peremptoriness which he 
evidently noticed, and with transient disapproval, in his wife's 
tones. ‘Pray tell us, Lord Sholto. An episode which has 
pledged a man like you to celibacy must be interesting, if it can 
be told,’ he added prudentially ; and then with a smile, ‘ Quicquid 
amor jussit . . . ! yet, perhaps, after all it may be a case of con- 
science which can be solved.’ 

“<«Tis hardly a case of conscience,’ returned Sholto, rather 
shortly; and it amused me to see how his conventions and 
civilities were dropping from him one by one. ‘It was a very 
simple idyll, or rather a midsummer night’s dream.’ 

“* How nice!’ exclaimed the curate’s wife, rattling her bangles. 

“*And it happened thus,’ went on Sholto, with absolute dis- 
regard of the interruption. He was seated, one arm hanging over 
the back of his chair, half turned to face Mrs. Tollmage, who 
reclined in statuesque attitude, her shapely feet crossed and 
resting on a stool, her eyes, which I had never seen so large or so 
brilliant, fixed haughtily, as I thought, on the speaker. 

“<Tt was in one of our Mediterranean stations, at a ball given 
by the Governor, the very night before the date fixed for my 
regiment’s departure. I was not then the bearded traveller you 
see here, but a callow subaltern of Highlanders. The place, an 
old palace, was thronged, giddy with colour and music—the sort 
of atmosphere, you know, that drives a young fool off his head. 
I was pretty exhilarated with the fun of it already, when a fellow 
(one of the stewards) took me up to a girl that was standing out. 
He did not know either of our names evidently, so he made the 
mumble that is sufficient for etiquette. I did not care a 
jot then, anyhow; and when she looked up, rather shyly, and 
my eyes plunged down into the marvellous depth of hers, sea 
blue, there shot a kind of pang into my heart, and all sublunary 
matters vanished into dim space. Which of you have known 
love at first sight, love that is Jove, and can understand what I 
mean ?’ 

“There was a curious hoarse alteration in Sholto’s voice, and he 
stopped as if absorbed; but after a little while he resumed his 
tale, and this time, in the tones of one revelling in exquisite 
memories : 

“*We never spoke a word to each other. She rose and yielded 
a bending, divinely young waist to my arm, and I carried her 
along through the whirl of a waltz. From that delicious head by 
my shoulder to my brain bewitched, passed thoughts unspoken— 
unspoken except in music. How I knew I cannot tell you, but I 
knew that as I felt she felt; that like me she was floating in a 
P 2 
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waking dream through enchantment. You know, in dreams, how 
free one is; pleasure is never marred by any of the interferences 
of waking life, duty, appearances, consequences, and such like 
drags! We halted at last near an open door that gave on 
terraced gardens, and again we looked at each other without 
speaking. The grounds were lit by hanging tinted lamps, and 
the night sky was deep blue and strewn with stars; in this dark- 
ness made visible there flitted by groups and couples. We stood 
face to face on the threshold, alone in our united thoughts, in the 
midst of the noisy throng. Little puffs of air came up to us from 
the flower-beds, intoxicating even as our delight. I could not 
speak—could have sung like a soaring lark, but spoken words 
were impossible; yet in her eyes I read my own desire, and so we 
walked forth, her hand trembling on my arm! The fortune of 
love brought us quickly apart from all the rest, and there in the 
quaint old garden—between the geranium hedges—do you know 
what a warm pungent scent they have, after the heat of the day? 
—there I kissed her wavy hair, the lids of her eyes, sweeter than 
all dim violets, and when our lips met, she yielding her soul to 
me as willingly as I mine to her, I, kilted subaltern, was made a 
god in the glory of Olympian joy! And thus I found and lost in 
the same hour the woman whose body and soul are by right, by 
the order of universal fitness, mine ; and shall be mine yet, if ever 
her path crosses my own again.’ 

“ As he said his tale a dark flush rose in Sholto’s cheek, and at 
the last few words there was, although he did not raise his voice— 
how shall I express it ?—a kind of suppressed roar in it, and the 
veins swelled on his forehead. 

“A mantle of restraint, variously diversified, had fallen on the 
company. The archdeacon, when I stole a glance at him, looked 
dubious, and, in a manner far removed from his usual complacency, 
was surveying his unimpeachable silken ankles. The curate’s 
wife, shocked in all the best feelings of the British matron, was 
exchanging glances of dismay with her freshly-blushing husband. 
Mrs. Tollmage sate white and still; her eyes were cast down 
heavily ; her straight brow slightly knitted as if under an effort 
of thought. As for me,I felt something of the unpleasant sus- 
pense of one who foresees a coming explosion; but none the less 
did I find the situation of rare interest. 

“ After a short silence the archdeacon, with the instinct of the 
man of the world, trying to hide his annoyance at a turn of con- 
versation so little suited to an archidiaconal drawing-room, said, 
with a palpable effort to appear unconcerned and to treat the 
indecorum as of no importance— 
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“*Tt appears to me, Lord Sholto, that since you were so madly 
bent on making this very exceptional young lady your wife, fate 
has perhaps been kind to you in keeping your paths separate. 
And yet, having so far aroused our curiosity, pray let me remind 
you that you have not yet told us how you lost her; how, with 
all this—ah—ardour, you never succeeded in meeting her again ?’ 

“<¢ Alas,’ cried Sholto, with an exhilaration of manner much at 
variance with the words, ‘you ask me the question I have so 
often and vainly asked myself! How could I have so lost her 
who was my second self? How could I, having grasped my happi- 
ness, have allowed it to escape me? And yet the answer is so 
obvious. It all happened so easily, so fatally easily! How long 
we kissed I cannot tell, such poignancy of bliss is not to be 
measured by time; but the awakening came. Some fools, 
crunching down our path—and, like a startled dream, she melted 
away ; slipped frightened from my arms, and was gone. As ill- 
luck would have it, it was my confounded old colonel who had 
borne down upon us. He kept me, bantering me upon my timid 
partner, like the idiot he was, for five precious minutes. When I 
was free I sought her like a madman—sought her in vain. The 
aide who had introduced us had cause to remember me that night 
—the way I pestered the fellow, but to no good! 

“*He swore by all his gods he had no notion whom he had in- 
troduced to whom; and in the end told me that I had had too 
much champagne, and advised me to go to bed or to the devil. 

“*No one else of my acquaintances had noticed, it seems, my 
slender girl-beauty. She must have belonged to some casual 
visitors, and next day we were steaming away towards Africa. 
I had some thoughts of deserting, but the madness just stopped 
short of that. When the regiment returned home, I left the 
service and began again my wild hunt for the unknown, but never 
with a glimmer of success. And so,’ he added, smiling, with 
dancing eyes, ‘no hope for me but in a freak of fate. Yet, after 
all, as the old saw has it, everything comes at last to him who 
waits.’ 

“«A most extraordinary story,’ quoth the arcbhdeacon sar- 
castically ; ‘but surely you do not mean to give us to understand 
that, no matter in what circumstances you find this person again, 
you are prepared to make her your wife. Judging from what 
you have told us of her—ah—hum—peculiar behaviour with you 
—I should be inclined to fear—hum—aha.’ 

“The archdeacon did not conclude his sentence, but left us to 
gather his inference, which was unmistakable. 

“Qh, fie, how uncharitable!’ cried Lord Sholto, with a 
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mocking laugh ; ‘ why, my good Shepherd of Souls, I should think 
of the precept: Let him who has never sinned -———’ 

“The archdeacon flushed and drew himself up. He was 
evidently deeply annoyed at being drawn into such a discussion. 
But neither his dignity, nor the old Adam in him, would allow 
him to grant this reprobate the last word. 

“Far be it from me to condemn any one, my Lord,’ he re- 
marked with solemn acerbity. ‘I sincerely trust that this young 
girl may have, as years advanced, perceived the beauty of that 
modesty and discretion which are women’s fairest adornments ; 
and I trust also that if you do meet her, you will find her ready 
to turn with horror from the remembrance of her past folly and 
trifling—um—aha—perhaps unwilling even to renew acquaintance 
with one who—ahem—kas perhaps shown since a levity of 
appreciation of—ah—the relative value of justice and—sin !’ 

“But Lord Sholto, who had now risen and seemed to walk on air 
in increasing exultation, was irrepressible. 

“*Nay, if you mean me,’ he retorted, ‘I should tell her that if 
I have sinned, sinned repeatedly, sinned to perdition, it was 
through the loss of her; that in all my madness she never was 
once out of my mind and heart; that, such a life as I have led 
has but taught me all the more, if such a thing were possible, 
that there is only one woman in the world for me, and that 
woman, she. And when I meet her again, I shall say, Come. 
And she will come. She will come to me from her mother’s side, 
from out of convent walls, from husband or from children. Aye, 
she will come, for she is mine. And were she in heaven she 
would come to me in hell.’ 

“The bomb was cast. Impossible to describe the awfulness of 
the silence which followed these awful words. 


“Bei ihm, bei ihm, ist Seligkeit. 
Und vhne Sholto Holle,’ 


murmured I idiotically, in the vain hope of giving a lighter 
direction to the terrible seriousness of my friend’s misdeed ; but 
neither he, nor any one else, had a thought to spare to such 
insignificance as myself. 

“He had halted opposite Mrs, Tollmage, and when he ceased 
speaking their eyes met; I saw the look that passed between 
them, and I would fain describe it to you—it was a flame. You 
fellows,” turning to the novelist and to us generally—* you have 
so twisted and tortured our wholesome English tongue out of all 
exactness in your struggles after the novel and the realistic, that 
if one wants to convey a strong impression nowadays, one is, 
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willy-nilly, forced into hyperbole. That interchange of glances 
between those two made me feel as if it would have scorched me, 
had I come between. 

“Then I saw the tension of her whole beautiful body relax. 
A tide of colour swept over her face and her lips parted. 
After a second she rose ; as did immediately every one else in the 
room. 

“The archdeacon, outraged in his most sacred susceptibilities, 
was speechless; principally, I should say, from a sense of the 
inadequacy of all decorous language to such an emergency. In 
the pause the curate and his wife took their leave, conveying in 
their adieuw to their hosts much melancholy sympathy, and in 
their bows to Sholto and myself a truly Christian abhorrence. 

“Mrs. Tollmage took two or three steps with them towards the 
door, and there stood, half turned away from us, her proud head 
a little bent, as if listening. 

“Sholto next came forward. 

“<Itis time to depart,’ he said quietly, dans le vague; and 
composed, airy, deliciously unconscious of offence, walked up to 
his swelling host on the hearthrug. 

“*Ts there not an up-train which stops at Chillingburgh about 
this time, and can you tell me exactly when it is due?’ 

“Ten thirty-five, said the archdeacon, too pleased at the 
prospect of getting rid of his troublesome guest to note the 
oddness of the query from one who had taken up his abode in the 
neighbourhood, for the time, at least. (But I noted it.) 

“Sholto took out his watch. ‘There are just a few minutes to 
spare,’ he said emphatically. 

“Mrs. Tollmage here moved out of the room and closed the door 
behind her. 

“Well, good-night, archdeacon,’ went on Sholto, smiling 
pleasantly ; ‘I hope I have not scandalised you.’ 

“*T shall not speak about myself,’ said the divine, with much 
dignity, ‘but I fear you have strongly displeased Mrs. Toilmage,’ 
looking round significantly at her empty place. ‘She has not 
been accustomed to such talk in her drawing-room.’ 

“*T should be sorry to think I had offended her,’ returned the 
culprit, suavely. ‘I hope I may soon have occasion to efface all 
bad impressions.’ And, with consummate assurance, he shook 
the archdeacon warmly by the hand, and nodding familiarly to 
me, left us. 

“For a moment the archdeacon, surprised almost inio rigidness 


by such unwonted treatment, stood lost in reflection, then, turning 
somewhat ruefully to me— 
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“*T am afraid, Marshfield,’ he said, ‘that your friend is a 
little mad.’ 

“*Perhaps,’ said I; yet, could not help adding, for I felt that 
the bomb was yet to burst, ‘but I must say there seems to be 
much method in his madness.’ 

** Whereupon, whether impelled by the desire of beholding so 
dangerous a person safely off the premises, or by his duties as 
host, or yet by curiosity, the archdeacon proceeded with stately 
gait to the hall to see the last of Lord Sholto. 

“ We found him just encased in his fur-lined coat, standing apart 
from the servants, and I thought that his face now looked pale. 
But, even as we appeared, there came a swift rustle of silk upon 
the stairs, and he threw back his head with a gesture of exultant 
triumph. 

“Tt was Mrs. Tollmage who hurried forward, enveloped in a 
long crimson cloak, the hood of which she was drawing over her 
head as she came. I could see her little black satin slippers gleam 
in and out under a froth of lace. 

“*Why, Olivia!’ ejaculated the archdeacon. She never even 
turned her head ; but, slackening the rapidity of her steps, con- 
tinued to walk towards the open hall door with her usual stately 
demeanour. 

“Through the still night air came the distant roar and shriek 
of the approaching up-train. Lord Sholto glanced over his 
shoulder at us and smiled: it was the smile of a Lucifer who had 
reconquered Heaven by his wiles. Then he made a low bow and 
offered his arm to the archdeacon’s wife ; and together they passed 
out between the model footman, who strained a rolling eye after 
them, and the dignified butler, second in majesty only to his 
master. 

“The archdeacon made a sudden movement, but meeting his 
butler’s impassible glance, arrested himself. 

“* Marshfield,’ said he with a strong effort at pretending uncon- 
cern, but with a strangled voice, ‘shall we take a turn too? The 
night is fine.’ 

“There was some slight delay: while the footman darted for 
overcoats and the butler presented hats, I stood with every sense 
keenly on the alert. I heard the swing-gate at the end of the 
garden fall to with rhythmic thuds. 

“It was a beautiful night; but that half-hour’s walk under the 
dim starlight along the gravel paths of the rectory gardens, 
listening to the miserable platitudes by which the unfortunate 
man endeavoured to baffle the horrible anxiety growing upon him, 
though all the time he was straining his ears to catch the sound 
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of those footsteps which were never to return, and nursing the 
vials of his wrath for that curtain lecture which was never to be 
delivered, was one of the most uncomfortable experiences of my 
life. 

“ And then, when the pretence of waiting could be no longer 
kept up, there was still a little interlude when the deserted hus- 
band, clutching at the last shreds of his self-respect, prated of his 
apprehension of accidents and sudden sickness; upon which we 
started to make inquiries, beginning, by unspoken understanding, 
at the station. 

“ And there, at last, the bomb burst. Of course I knew from the 
beginning what had happened, and I must confess that, much as I 
liked Sholto—and even sympathised with him to a certain extent 
(that is, in the abstract), even here—that my thoughts turned 
many a time that dreary night with something like revolt to the 
picture I could conceive of the unalloyed raptures of the reunited 
couple, while they steamed away unconcerned as in a dream of 
all consequences, leaving ruin and misery behind them. 

“He had said ‘Come,’ and she had gone. And the poor arch- 
deacon had to bear his humiliation and dishonour with as good 
fortitude as he could muster. 

“ This is the whole story in a nutshell. 

“However,” said Marshfield in conclusion, “this abduction 
under the very eyes of the husband was not really the most 
curious point of the case. Jt might perhaps rank only as one of 
Lord Sholto’s variegated amatory ventures, but for the fact that 
it has been the last of the long series.” 

“Indeed,” said our reverend antiquary, no doubt hoping to 
hear at length a tale of retribution. ‘“ Has their sin been brought 
home to them, then?” 

“Brought home to the innocent, deserted archdeacon. But not 
to Sholto, nor to his mistress—mistress still, fwute de mieux, for 
the abandoned husband has taken, whether intentionally or not, 
the only revenge in his power: he never sought a divorce, his 
reading of the Scriptures, he said, not admitting of such a remedy. 

“That is the only drop of bitterness in Sholto’s cup; curiously 
enough, she seems to care little or nothing about the matter. 

“But Sholto, as he told me, characteristically, feels himself 
capable of coming back to England and strangling the arch- 
deacon if the latter has not soon the tact to retire from existence, 
and so allow the legitimation of the young Camerons present and 
to come. Otherwise a more perfect life-harmony I have never 
seen. I have the pleasantest recollection of my recent visit to 
them in Paris. 
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“TI confess that what I witnessed there astonished me not a 
little, until I had applied my little theory to the case. The 
change was integral. Sholto the volatile, the selfish, the irre- 
pressible, with whose adventures—even the comparatively few I 
happen to know—I could fill several novelists’ note-books, had 
all his passion, energy, all his life’s desires, his pride, his every 
moment’s thought centred upon his mate; she, the cold, the 
impassible, the haughty Mrs. Tollmage, after more than three 
years of this interloping union, showed without a thought of 
reserve all the ardour of a newly-won mistress, looked years 
younger, and wore on a face more beautiful than ever the 
nearest approach to the serenity of happiness I have ever seen. 
If anything happens to either of that couple before the taming of 
old age, I am positive the other will not exist alone. 

“But to return to my original strain of similes. Here is a 
pretty example of the universal working of the principle of 
affinity: a free molecule possessed of high potential energy ready 
to ‘run down,’ as the jargon has it, roams in highly unstable 
condition in the chaos of unsettledness, that is with its destiny 
unfulfilled, until it comes in contact with a certain other mole- 
cule, antithetically situated; whether free and unstable like 
itself, or attached to another of lesser affinity, it matters not. 
The meeting takes place, and behold the sudden action, inevi- 


table, irresistible, and above all the absolute change in the two 
agents’ innermost nature after the disruption of the weaker com- 
pound and the expulsion of the less attractive element. I do 
not know,” concluded Marshfield, rising at last and, with his little 
cackle, pulling the creases out of his coat after the long sitting, 
“whether I make myself understood, but I assure you that is a 
description, in words of broad theory, of the Tollmage affair.” 





Pandore, or Les Deus Gensdarmes. 


(TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH OF GUSTAVE NADAUD.) 


Down the elm-guarded village street 
(Where years go by with silent feet) 

Two gallant gensdarmes rode along ; 
The sergeant’s brow was firm and bold, 
The constable of gentler mould. 

The bells rang out their matin song; 
Then spoke the chief from wisdom’s store, 

“The day is fine, though summer’s gone.” 
“Ah, Brigadier,” replied Pandore, 

“ Brigadier, yous avez raison!” 


The sun sets in a golden band, 
All silent is the nesting bird, 
But through the peaceful twilight land 
The chief’s sonorous voice is heard. 
“You see those rosy clouds,” he cries, 
“They take their colouring from the sun. 
“Ah, Brigadier,” Pandore replies, 
“ Brigadier, vous avez raison!” 
“A noble life is this we lead! 
The guards of true propriety, 
Rewarding good or evil deed, 
And punishing iniquity. 
Yet there are trials ;—’tis a bore 
That loving wives must weep alone.” 
“Ah, Brigadier,” replies Pandore, 
“ Brigadier, vous avez raison!” 


“Sometimes I dream of early youth 
(For past days never come again) ; 
Sume follies few and light, in truth, 
I had; we are like other men. 
Our hearts are open as the skies, 
They love to change their garrison.” 
“True, true!” the faithful gensdarme sighs, 
“ Brigadier, vous avez raison!” 
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“Glory is but a fading cloud! 

Yet rose and laurel both are dear. 
To Venus and Bellona vowed 

A husband I, and Brigadier! 
And yet I work for Glory’s prize, 

And by the crimson path march on.” 
“Ah, Brigadier!” Pandore replies, 

“ Brigadier, vous avez raison.” 


Then on they ride in silent thought, 
The horses plod their weary way, 
They make their rounds, by duty taught, 
And peaceful is the sergeant’s sway. 
But when Aurora trims the skies 
That droning voice is heard anon— 
“ Ah, Brigadier,” he still replies, 
“ Brigadier, vous avez raison!” 


AnnizE GLENNY WILSON. 











With the Islanders of Ushant. 


SomeTuina less than a hundred-and-thirty miles south of the 
Lizard is a little island well known to navigators by its evil 
reputation, but to others almost unknown. In the early part of 
the century, during the long wars between England and France, 
its name was very familiar to the commanders of English vessels 
that cruised in front of the roadstead of Brest; but those men 
are gone now, and the generation that has succeeded them has 
not the same reason to remember Ushant. 

Enez heussa is the Celtic name that was given to the island 
very long ago, and which is still preserved by its inhabitants. 
The meaning of these words is “ Terrible island,” and the second 
of the two has been corrupted by the French into Ouessant, 
which has doubtless been changed in its turn by the English 
to Ushant. 

A Breton proverb says: ‘ Whoever sees Ushant sees his blood.” 
This is not very encouraging to those who may think of visiting 
the island; but allowance must be made for the figurative 
language of the Celt. It is true that the floor of the sea around 
Ushant is strewn with the carcasses of lost vessels, and that every 
year adds to their number and to the irrecoverable wealth of 
nations about the terrible rocks and reefs which are the ruins of 
ancient land; but in these days, when navigation depends more 
upon steam than wind, the island can be reached in ordinary 
weather without difficulty or danger. Nevertheless the rocks, 
the currents, and the fog—which frequently occurs at all seasons 
in this part of the Atlantic, and often lasts for days—make the 
name of Ushant, or Ouessant, a dreaded one to all sailors who 
have had experience of these waters. 

With the intention of taking the steamer that goes twice a 
week to this rock off the coast of Finistére, I had left Brest and 
was journeying towards Conquet after the manner of a wayfarer. 
I went far out of the right direction by passing through St. Renen, 
and when at length I returned to the high road at a village 
called La Trinité, I was only a few miles from the starting-point. 
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Here I was tired enough to have lost all zeal for walking farther, 
and I decided to wait for the diligence, which was to pass within 
an hour or so. 

Finding the little inn rather dull notwithstanding its casks 
heaped one upon another behind the counter in Breton fashion, I 
strolled out to kill time, which should always be murdered with 
advantage to oneself when this can be done. Thus I reached a 
lane, at the head of which rose a spring from three fountains 
separated by stone partitions, very old and worn. As I went 
down this narrow lane upon stones in the running water, the day 
was changed to twilight by the deepening shadow. The banks 
stood on each side twelve feet high or more, and the trees, which 
had been planted or had sown themselves long ago on the top, 
intertwined their branches overhead. It was a cut-throat lane, 
or a sweetly poetic one, according to the taste or mood of the 
person who might be wandering in it. 

Charming or otherwise, the solemn sentiment of Brittany 
gathers in such lanes as autumn mist gathers at evening in the 
meadow. It came to me now like a mysterious influence both 
sad and joyous from the tall ferns and- mossy roots, the sober 
holly and ivy, the weird cotyledon, the crimson spot of ragged 
robin or cranesbill lighting up the greenness, so quiet and sombre, 
the murmur of the stream over the pebbles of the path, and the 
low-toned whistle of the blackbird. 

I stayed so long in the lane that I nearly missed the diligence, 
or courier, as it is also called, because it carries the letters. 
In England it would be termed a carrier’s van. Its dark 
cavern was crammed with people, who had the wistful and worried 
expression of rabbits going to market in a basket. Upon the 
roof was piled a mountain of boxes, bundles, provisions, all sorts 
of things bought in the town for use in the country. Upon the 
towering heap was spread a canvas, and sitting or lying upon 
this were six or eight sailors of the fleet in very high spirits at 
having obtained leave of absence. Some of them were Ushant 
islanders going home to see the wives they had found there before 
commencing their three years’ service. A young woman, with a 
very timid expression, who wore an amazing head-gear (which 
will be described by-and-by), and who could not speak a word of 
French, had gone to meet her husband at Brest, and was now in the 
cavern. I had no choice but to keep on the road or to perch myself on 
the top of the mountain with the sailors, and it was this that I pre- 
ferred todo. Before reaching Conquet I was on very good terms 
with the men from the squadron, whose manners could scarcely 
have been better had they received much greater advantages. 
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At Conquet I was not a little surprised to meet at the hotel 
where I passed the night seventeen shipwrecked Englishmen, 
who had just arrived from Ushant, where their steamer, laden 
with coal, was lying on the rocks. Fog and the treacherous 
eurrent were the cause of the disaster. How the crew managed 
to get off in such a breaking sea, to thread their way in their 
boats between the rocks, and to gain the open notwithstanding 
the mist, was a puzzle to the islanders themselves. Even the 
dog’s life was saved, but all the blame of the shipwreck being 
laid by the sailors upon the cat’s back, the sinister animal was 
left on board so that it might have no more chance of doing 
mischief. 

It was five in the morning when the steamer left the little 
fishing port of Conquet. The fog, which had covered the sea for 
many days, although June was very near July, had now lifted, 
and as the water widened between the steamer and the coast, the 
islets of the archipelago came into view as well as the extreme 
western point of continental Gaul, the Pointe de St. Matthieu, 
where adjoining the Gothic church of the ancient and famous 
abbey are the ruins of. the monastery to which in old time 
Benedictines who stumbled on the road to perfection were sent 
to reform their manners under the influence of the sea. 

The islets of Béniguet and Queménés, both mere rocks without 
a tree upon them, but nevertheless inhabited, were passed a little 
to the south, and at the next one the boat stopped. This was 
Moléne, a little larger than the others, but also treeless. It has 
a population of 600, or rather it had, for the cholera in 1893 
carried off nearly a hundred. The people live by fishing and also 
by collecting seaweed, which they burn for soda or convert into 
a highly fertilizing manure, sold under the name of cendre de 
Molene. The burning was going on now, and the heavy white 
smoke spread far over the sea. The steamer sent ashore two 
boat-loads of bread—a three days’ provision for the islanders. 
The loaves, which weighed 10 lbs. each, were tossed on to 
the shore and caught like bricks. There is no baker on the 
island. When all communications are interrupted by bad 
weather, the people do what they can with the flour that they 
keep in stock. 

About two hours after leaving Conquet we were close to 
Ushant. The passage was what is called smooth; but although 
there was no wind, the very strong current that was now running 
towards the island caused a great swell. Long ocean waves 
moved slowly and majestically towards the rocks with which the 
sea everywhere appeared to be strewn, until they were within 
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springing distance of them; then the mass of water would 
leap skyward, and the blackened granite vanished under the 
white surf. 

If Ushant was, as some believe, the Ultima Thule of the 
ancients, it is not difficult to understand how it came to be so 
regarded. ‘The dark cliffs looming through the mist—which had 
now returned—and the waves breaking everywhere upon the 
rocks, made just the scene to be expected at the uttermost particle 
of the old world. 

Had the mist fallen a quarter of an hour earlier the steamer 
would have been compelled to drop anchor and lie to until the 
weather changed. As it was, it just managed to get into the little 
port of Stif, which is merely a fissure in the cliffs. The landing 
from the small boat that danced upon the waves under the rocks 
was not without excitement. 

To reach the burg of Lambol—which is also called Ouessant— 
I had to walk across the island, although not where its length is 
greatest. The distance was less than three miles, but the walk 
was about as dreary a one as could be imagined. The idea that I 
had been cheated of the summer which had beset me since I had 
exchanged the brilliant South for cloudy, windy Finistére, was 
stronger than ever here. Upon this island in the Atlantic I 
found November instead of June. The fog was so dense that at 
no time could I see more than a few yards of the rough road and 
the wasteful heath without a tree. Dark stacks of seaweed piled 
up here and there by the wayside did nothing to cheer the eye, 
nor was the plaintive bleeting of the small sheep lost in the mist 
of the moorland calculated to raise the spirits. The hope of 
better weather, however, revived when I was seated at the table of 
the inn at Lambol with a couple of gendarmes who had been sent 
to the isle to make a report concerning the wreck. 

Although this inn was the principal “ hotel” on the rock, it 
had but two rooms for guests. Visitors had hitherto been an 
occasional artist in quest of a grand solitude that had not been 
hackneyed, a literary man of eccentric tastes, or a tourist who had 
wandered from the paths well-trodden by the rest of the flock. 
The accommodation will probably suffice for some time to come, 
for there is small likelihood of Ushant’s single beach becoming a 
plage ala mode. 

The room that fell to me had previously been occupied by an 
English diver who had spent two or three summers bringing up 
what he could of a valuable cargo of a sunken vessel. My fellow- 
countryman, I was glad to find, had made himself much liked, 
and had left a good name behind him, although he drank nothing 
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but tea, which is not a beverage that a Breton would use for 
improving social relations. 

A visitor to Ushant need not be afraid of starving during the 
three days that he is waiting for the boat to return and fetch him. 
There is abundance of fish, especially of lobsters, crayfish, and 
crabs, and there is the really wonderful Ushant mutton, a leg of 
which could easily be concealed in a lady’s muff of the latest 
fashion. Here is perhaps the smallest breed of sheep to be found 
anywhere. The ordinary weight of one is about twelve pounds, 
and its value is from two to three shillings. The opportunity of 
becoming the owner of a sheep at an outlay of two francs and a 
half is tempting, and some visitors to the island have not been 
able to resist it; but when they returned to civilisation they were 
ready to give the animal to anybody who would be kind enough 
to relieve them of the charge. 

The fog has lifted and I am on my way to the Pointe de Pern, 
the most western point of France. After a few plots of barley 
and potatoes are passed, the land becomes all pasturage. Upon 
the turf, which seems to offer nothing for any animal to eat, the 
little sheep are tethered, always two together. They are never 
folded or housed. In the winter they all roam the island in 
complete freedom, for the cultivation of such land as has been 
rendered arable begins in the spring. When the single crop has 
been gathered the island is treated as a common, with the 
exception of the few gardens enclosed by walls. Small heaps of turf 
and stones placed here and there are the only shelter afforded the 
sheep, of which there are several thousand. In very bad weather, 
when the foam is flying through the air like flocks of white birds, 
they move from one side to the other of their low screens, as the 
wind may happen to blow. They are a hardy race, for only the 
fittest survive. But what they have gained in the power of 
endurance they have lost in size. In this respect they are like the 
bracken, the heather, and the gorse, which are so dwarfed and 
shrunken by incessant battle with the wind as to be sometimes 
not easily recognisable without close attention. Small cows 
similar to those of the mainland are numerous on theisland. The 
little horse or pony of Ushant, scarcely three feet and a half high, 
is now almost extinct. The breed has dwindled down to four 
representatives. 

Even the windmills are stunted here. I pass several, for there 
are about forty on this strip of land whose greatest length is five 
miles and whose greatest breadth is scarcely two. They look 
very like toy windmills such as amuse the Paris children. When 
the sails are made to face the wind the entire mill is turned upon 
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a pivot. Although the whole thing looks a toy, it is quite a 
serious contrivance, as anybody who got in the way of one of the 
sails would quickly find out. Open the door and you will see the 
stone going round and a sack receiving the flour. The Liliputian 
will has no miller to look after it, but is treated as a rational and 
responsible being. It is given a certain amount of barley to grind, 
and when it has done its work the sails go on moving until 
somebody comes and stops them by turning the mill round. As 
there are rats and mice on the island, with an appetite sharpened 
by the keen breeze, cats are encouraged to slay them by small 
openings being made in the mill doors for their free entrance and 
exit. It will be gathered from what has gone before that no wheat 
is grown upon the island, and that barley bread is largely eaten 
by the people. 

The bleating of the sheep is now lost in the roar of the sea. 

The daisies dwindle away, for the grass changes wholly to thrift, 
whose pink flowers shake in the breeze. Then the frosted orache 
leads down to the rock that is cloaked with black-green seaweed. 
The desolation here is not mournful only—it is terrible. The 
shore is strewn with rocks, which are like the ruins of a city 
belonging to the age of the giants. The granite has been worn by 
the sea and the weather into all manner of shapes, some fan- 
tastically familiar, others pregnant with ideas that refuse to come 
forth. The human likeness is combined with monstrous deformity, 
and Nature seems to have worked like a fury here in grouping 
dread forms to express mysterious horror. All the furrowed 
rocks above the high-water mark are clothed with the sadness of 
the grey-green lichen that hangs from them like hair. The 
sound of thunder seems to come from the bowels of the earth. 
It is the muffled roar of waves driven by the tide into the caverns 
and fissures of the coast. 
_ Close to this savage shore lies the wrecked steamer, its funnel 
and masts pointing obliquely to the grey sky. All about it the 
sea boils and the white-plumed waves leap over its deck every 
half minute. Beyond it, as far as the eye can reach, are other 
rocks over which the water-fiends leap with streaming hair in 
endless procession. 

Upon this shore of death is a small plot of level ground above 
the line of the high tides, but much below that of the prodigious 
Atlantic waves which are driven in upon the island by the wintry 
gales. It is the cemetery of the unknown dead who have been 
washed upon the coast here. It was first put to this use when 
two hundred and fifty corpses and nineteen rudders were found 
one day upon the rucks, when the tide went down. The old 
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fishermen with whom I talked on this subject were in complete 
agreement as to the number of bodies and rudders, but they were 
much less certain about the time that had elapsed since the island 
received so unwelcome a gift from the sea. One said it happened 
one hundred and sixty years ago, another thought it was two 
hundred. An inhabitant, who was not a fisherman, said there was 
a belief that the rudders and corpses came from the Spanish Armada. 
I thought of the naval fight off Ushant in 1778, between the 
French fleet, commanded by the Comte dOrvilliers, and the 
English one under Admiral Keppel, which engagement the 
French say was a British defeat, while the English maintain that 
it was indecisive ; but the islanders felt sure that the bodies were 
washed up longer ago than that. 

It is time, now, to speak more particularly of the very 
interesting people who are contented with the gloom and naked- 
ness of this rock, where Nature is so frankly inhospitable. There 
is nothing that marks the men very distinctly from other Bretons 
who follow a seafaring life, although Celtic heads are to be found 
among them, typical enough to enrapture an ethnologist. The 
women, on the other hand, may be classed with the strangest- 
looking in Europe. And it is not their dress, peculiar as this is, 
that explains the astonishment they cause the visitor when he 
arrives among them, but the cast and expression of their faces. 
There is a prevailing type here as in the Ile de Sein, but it is 
quite different from the latter, although the islands are so near 
toone another. An artist, who wished to give form to the idea 
of the Celtic sphinx, would find his model at Ushant without 
much searching. In these wild faces there is a concentrated 
expression of mystery that fascinates by its strangeness, and with 
this is mingled an uncouthness in which the fierce nature of the 
savage does not look completely conquered. But these are 
nothing more than hereditary marks, which have been preserved 
because there has been so little intermixture of blood for 
centuries. Speak to these women and you will find that they are 
simple-minded beings, much more timid than fierce, and with 
natures thoroughly subdued by the cares and sorrows of their 
little world. They are women like other women, to whom life is 
hard, and who know that they have to move round always within 
the same circle, like the sails of a windmill. Sheer strength of 
feature may make them sometimes handsome, but they lack the 
refinement to be found in the faces of so many women of the 
Ile de Sein, except in childhood, when there is often a pure 
beauty of feature and expression that is perfectly charming. 

The coiffure of the Ouessantines does not even distantly 
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resemble any other in Brittany, notwithstanding the truly mar- 
vellous variety of head-gear that one sees in this province. In 
character it is more Italian than Breton. The coif is small and 
square-shaped, with a wide flap hanging down behind, and it is 
white when the wearer considers herself dressed and not in 
mourning. Bright colours, chiefly scarlet and blue, are often 
introduced at the side of the head, especially in the case of 
children. But the strong singularity of the coiffure is the manner 
in which the hair is worn. It hangs loose upon the back of the 
neck to the length of six or eight inches. The first impression 
the women make is that they are all recovering from a fever and 
acropping. Their hair is generally lank and wiry like a horse’s 
mane, and very dark. It is rare to see it really grey, even on the 
head of a very old woman. The short and thick locks are often 
without a silver thread, although the face of the wearer may be 
as furrowed as a block of sea-worn granite. Baby-girls, young 
women, and old women have their heads dressed in exactly the 
same way. After her swaddling wraps, the child is given the 
style of coif and other clothing that she will keep through life; 
consequently, as she toddles about in front of the cottage-door, 
she is one of the oddest of little figures. 

In full dress the gown is always black, but a brilliantly-coloured 
handkerchief, in which scarlet predominates, is so worn under- 
neath as to show a little down the front of the bodice. A small 
shawl, generally blue or red in the case of children and young 
girls, completes the costume. 

The scarcity of young men as compared to young women is 
very striking at Ushant. Very few of the former remain on the 
island. They either re-engage for the navy, or are sailors on 
merchant vessels. Most of them have their homes and their wives 
upon the island, and if they escape the dangers of the sea they 
will return sooner or later to settle down as fishermen or upon a 
pension. The French Government not only grants pensions to 
those who continue to serve in the navy, but also to the sailors 
of the mercantile marine, who have thus a strong incentive to 
remain in it,and to resist the temptations held out by the occupa- 
tion of fishing, such as independence and family life, but which, with 
all its dangers and hardships, rarely enables an Ushant islander 
to earn more than £25 a year. The fishermen of the maiuland 
are scarcely better off. The men of Ushant are adventurous, and 
although they hope to die upon their desolate rock that is beaten 
by all the storms of the Atlantic, they do not care to live there 
in the time of their youth and energy. So many of them, how- 
ever, meet their death on the high seas or off the coast, that of 
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a total population of 2500 over 300 are widows. Many of these 
are young women under thirty with several children on their 
hands. 

Notwithstanding the deaths at sea, the population would rapidly 
increase were it not for the high rate of infant mortality. The 
mothers are ignorant or negligent in regard to the first duties of 
maternity. A child has scarcely time toopen its mouth after coming 
into the world than it is dosed with a big spoonful of that soupe aw 
lait (the bread and milk of English homes) which people of all ages 
are expected to eatin Brittany. Ifits stomach is strong enough to 
bear up under the bread and milk diet, its power of endurance will 
soon be further tried with potato and cabbage. Twenty per cent. 
of the children born on the island die within the first year. Then 
croup or whooping cough carries off a large number of those 
who have doubled the cape of injudicious feeding. Those who 
reach the age of adolescence have with very few exceptions consti- 
tutions of iron, and if they do not get drowned, they will probably 
attain the age of eighty or ninety. Longevity is the rule with 
those who succeed in battling through the perils of childhood, and 
whose days are not cut short by accident. 

Religion is the chief consolation of these islanders; but alcohol 
is another. All the women are religious, and they seldom drink 
anything more inebriating than milk; but the men, who have 
knocked about the world as sailors, and who have had their early 
faith a good deal shaken by all that they have seen and heard, are 
inclined to be indifferent to religion, while their belief in the 
consoling power of alcohol and tobacco is very firmly anchored. 
“La goutte” and the quid are to them the chief comforters in 
life. Yet it must not be inferred that they are drunkards. They 
are simply liable to that hereditary tendency of the Celt to drink 
with a friend, and to allow the spirit of conviviality to bring about 
unsteadiness of the legs in the absence of careful watching. They 
do not drink in secret ; it is the expansion of the fraternal senti- 
ment that is the cause of all the mischief, when any arises. In 
this respect they are like other Bretons; but if they went beyond 
the line of sobriety more frequently than they do, it ought not to 
be very difficult to find excuses for them. Living upon such a 
rock as theirs is very much like waiting for death—a trial to the 
patience which monks are better fitted to endure than sailors or 
fishermen. 

It is St. John’s Eve, and on various parts of the island great 
bonfires have been built of dry furze, notwithstanding that fuel 
is so precious here. The chief preparation, however, has been 
made on a dreary h®uth near the burg. Here a high cross of 
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rough wood entwined with foliage and such flowers as the few poor 
gardens can offer, has been set in the midst of the pile of furze. 
There is to be a religiousceremony. It begins witha short service 
at the church—a substantial Gothic edifice, built with the assis- 
tance of Napoleon III. A long procession, headed by the three 
priests who do their best for the 2500 souls, is formed and moves 
slowly towards the heath. On arriving at the spot where the 
cross has been raised the people form a circle round it, and a hymn 
is sung in Breton. Presently the cwé puts a light to the furze, 
and flames leap up around the cross of flowers and leaves. There 
is no sound now save the crackling of the dry gorse as the breeze 
drives the flame through the mass, All look on in solemn silence. 
As the gloaming deepens, the glare of the fire brightens upon the 
faces of those who are gathered round, and all the strangeness of 
feature, expression and costume is made doubly strange by this 
ruddy light under the dusky sky upon the wild heath. 

It was worth coming to Ushant to have the sensation of such 
a scene, full of the mystery of an older religion even than that 
whose symbol is being licked and charred by the flames. The 
meaning of it all is lost upon these people, notwithstanding their 
gravity, and the look in their faces which they have inherited from 
their pagan ancestors. They have never heard of the summer 
solstice; they vaguely connect the fire with St. John, and the 
cross is the emblem with which all the religion that they now know 
is associated. Nevertheless, the ceremony tells its meaning very 
plainly. Those who made the islanders Christians realised that 
it would be as hard to do away with these pagan fires as it would 
be to drive out the notion that every spring was sacred and had 
its divinity. So they set the cross upon the pyre of the sun- 
worshippers and Christianised the fountains by placing each of 
them under the patronage of a saint. 

The Cornish missionary Pol, who came to be known as St. Pol 
de Léon, is said to have turned the Celts of Ushant from druidism 
to Christianity. According to his biographers, the Bollandists and 
others, he was cast by Providence upon the island early in the 
sixth century while he was on his way from insular Britain to the 
Armorican mainland. The church of Ushant is dedicated to him, 
and he has his fountain ‘close to the burg, whose name Lambol 
is a French corruption of Land-Pol. On the eastern coast is a spot 
where, according to an insular tradition, the saint delivered the 
inhabitants of a very ill-behaved dragon by driving the monster 
into the sea. <A priest of Ushant was good enough to come 
to my aid in my efforts to find the scene of this tragedy. He 
was one of those Breton priests, of whom there are many, who, 
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apart from their sacerdotal function and its obligations, live and 
act like other men. He carried a long clay pipe in the pocket of 
his soutane, and was not afraid of smoking it out of doors. On 
the island he knew that he was safe from all petty criticism. He 
was one of the sportsmen of Ushant, and spent mach of his leisure 
time in shooting wild duck, lapwings, and other birds in the 
season of their passage. Here I may say that the only land-birds 
I saw on the island were larks, which sang in choirs overhead as 
long as the daylight lasted. I also heard a cuckoo—which must 
have been greatly worried by the want of perching accommo- 
dation. 

At length we reached the spot where the dragon met his match. 
A small lichen-covered granite cross stands amidst the short 
heather near the edge of the scarred cliffs. Stretching from the 
cross towards the sea like an immense tombstone is a flat block of 
granite with two basin-like concavities at the lower end. 

“You see those holes?” said my companion. ‘“ According to 
one account they are the marks where the dragon knelt when he 
was subdued by St. Pol, and according to another they are the 
impression made by the monster’s fore-paws as he stood and heard 
his sentence.” 

I was then led down the side of the cliff to a jutting table of 
rock worn into deep ruts and holes by the decomposition of the 
granite under the action of air and water. Some fifty feet below 
the sea boiled like a hell-broth. 

“Here,” said the vicar, “the saint drove the dragon into the 
sea, and these marks in the rock are supposed to have been made 
by the monster in his final struggles.” 

I and the vicar did not agree on the subject of dragons. He 
believed that the early Christian saints really found the world 
tormented and harassed by these terrible creatures, whereas I 
attributed all such stories as the one I had just heard to the 
pious inventiveness of the medieval mind, and took the legend of 
St. Pol and the monster of Ushant no more seriously than that of 
St. Martha and the Tarasque of Tarascon. 

The islanders themselves—at all events the men—now grin 
rather incredulously if you speak to them about St. Pol and the 
dragon, but they would have an uneasy conscience if they were to 
miss a proella for any one of their own, although most distantly 
related. 

The proella is a religious ceremony peculiar to Ushant. When 
information has been received by the family of an islander lead- 
ing to the conviction that he has been lost at sea, and that his 
body is still the sport of the waves, or has been cast upon some 
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unknown coast, there is a funeral service at the church over his 
invisible corpse, which is supposed to be present in a mystical 
sense. The first thing that the dead man’s friends do is to obtain 
in the sacristy a piece of wax taper such as is used for lighting 
the candles upon the altar. This is cut and fashioned into the 
form of a small cross, which is taken to the house of the bereaved 
family, where the night is spent in vigil and prayer, just as if the 
corpse were present. The idea is that the cross represents the 
dead man, who drifts with the ocean currents, waiting for the 
Christian rite. It is not one that is taught, but there are others 
less orthodox which are inextricably interwoven by the mind of 
the illiterate Breton with religious observances. When he ceases 
to be superstitious he has no longer any religious belief. After 
the night spent in vigil there is a regular funeral service in the 
church. The catafalque is placed in the centre of the nave, and 
two linen cloths having been laid crosswise upon it, the waxen 
cross is set there. At the close of the requiem mass it is placed 
in a coffer by the side of the altar of the dead. When a mission is 
preached on the island, and there is a general “ retreat,” all the 
little crosses are taken from the coffer and put inside a small 
granite monument raised for the purpose in the middle of the 
cemetery. 

The origin of this ceremony is quite lost in obscurity. Even 
the meaning of the word proella is lost. It is not Breton, and its 
use favours the argument which has been put forward that the 
islanders of Ushant were not originally Celts, or being so there 
was a subsequent admixture of some foreign blood. It is known 
that there was a small Phoenician colony in the neighbouring 
district of Plogastel on the mainland. Speculation on such a 
subject is, however, very futile. What is certain is that the 
Ushant islanders speak Breton, and that their names—Gall, Goff, 
Duff, for example—could not be more Celtic. 

It is well known that after their conversion to Christianity, 
these people, owing to their isolation, gradually returned, if not 
to their old druidical practices, at least to so much of the spirit of 
their ancient religion that they were more pagan than Christian 
when, in the seventeenth century, Michel le Nobletz, a secular 
priest, resolved to do over again the work which, eleven hundred 
years before, had been done by the Cornish missionary Pol. 


E. Harrison Barker. 
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May 19th.—Florence at last—and all the saints be praised! 
—praised, be it understood, that the journey, dusty and soul- 
wearying, has come to an end, not because the goal is reached. 
A subtle distinction, my book, which you and I can understand. 
Praise that the toil is past, not that the end is gained. 

A sullen uncouth city. Who, dandled on the knees of Rome 
and nourished on her glories, could praise even the weakest saint 
for such a compulsory haven as Florence? Not I. 

But to be quit of the dust and glare and heat of that last inter- 
minable valley, and to be housed in the tranquil coolness of even 
such gloomy lodging as these rude lords can give, is something 
calling forth a benediction, and so—All the saints be praised! 

What an ill-luck was mine to be hooked on to the train of a 
paltry embassy to hang three miserable monks! Could not our 
Holy Father have let these coarse Florentines do their own 
hangings without thrusting his sacred fingers into the business ? 
wearing the soul of Torriano to a shred—though that, I think, is 
no great labour, and is due more to the journey than the cause 
thereof—until he be as cross-grained as an olive stock; and 
fretting mine to boot—a much more sad affair to him who owns 
the soul! 

But that gay blaze to follow on the heels of the hanging will 
set the General in his humour again. Why hang them first? say 
I. But that, it may be, is because I never yet saw a man burnt— 
a pity truly that a good experience should be wasted! It may be 
I shall never be so near a good burning again; and then to hang 
them first—the dolts. 

If all I hear be true, they would go to the fire rarely, unless 
that poor Silvestro failed of his nerve, and even that would lend a 
strangeness to the sight—add a fresh flavour. But what a fool 
am I to pat my expectation on the back; hanged they will be, 
and there’s an end of it. 

Strange how a man’s humonr changes with rest and a good meal. 
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Both I have had; and the old town, which this very morning seemed 
so crudely conceived and rugged, has taken on a softened touch and 
a glamour which is not Roman, yet comes near to me strangely. 

Perchance that Duomo of Brunelleschi, aided by Giotto’s 
slender shaft of beauty, has cast its spell upon me ; and this alone 
to thee, oh mirror of my soul!—that strangely sweet, sorrowful 
face under the shadow of the great tower has moved me to 
kindlier thought. What a fair penitent to shrive! To what a 
long category of innocent sin could I not give ear! How gently 
could I not guide the timid soul which looked upon me with such 
sad eyes! With what solicitude—Bah, Giovanni, my friend, she 
is not for thee to shrive; but Florence is the brighter for her face 
for all that! ‘That was where Girolamo preached; and what a 
waste of intellect! The Red Hat to be had for the holding out 
his hand ; and to hug his dreams the rather and prate against the 
Pope! Giovanni, why wert thou not in his shoes? But, then, 
had he not so prated, the Hat had never been dangled. For 
advancement there is nothing like a stern virtue held under 
judicious control. There is where Girolamo failed and where 
Giovanni had succeeded—had he had the virtue ! 

We mostly, I think, take after our mothers, and Rome is the 
only parent I ever knew. Perchance had I lived in San Marco, 
that face would have seemed to me only sorrowful, the sweetness 


nothing ; but I am Roman, and the sweetness moved me first, the 
sadness after. 


May 20th.—An early mass at San Marco; my white robed 
brethren seem like so many frightened pigeons, such a flutter has 
the coming of Torriano wrought amongst them. 

Already they are eager to abjure this Girolamo and all his 
works; a case of witchcraft surely, since they fought like tigers 
for him a few short weeks gone by. Or a case of pitiful cowardly 
hounds cringing to heel at the first clear stroke of the whip? 
To-day I will make my choice, for Romolino and the General will 
bring the three face to face, and having endured the toils from 
Rome hither I must needs be there to see the baiting; and yet, 
the sport will be but poor, for the odds are sorely unfair. All 
Christendom and the devils of the Medici against three poor 
monks. The powers of heaven and hell against two fanatics 
and a chattering imbecile. 

Poor Girolamo, he were better to hang at once, and have done 
with it, for the Bishop will play him like cat and mouse. Torture 


him soul and spirit and hang him bodily afterwards; a zealous 
reformer is Romolino. 
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Strange how that face haunts me—a glimpse yesterday and 
another to-day. Mere glances shot into the eyes, no more; count 
three slowly, twice, and that is all; but I am restless and stirred 
in a way that is new to me. 

To-day I think she knew me, for the eyes flashed an inward 
question, then darkened as if the answer had not pleased. But 
what is that to me? Strange I never thought to tell myself before 
—I am a monk. If there be many like her in Florence, small 
wonder Girolamo preached, and is to hang for his preaching. 

Let me praise the saints that Iam Roman and not Florentine, 
else had there been four monks to hang instead of three. 

How those black Franciscan dogs bayed at his heels! Truly he 
must be a great man to be worth so much good honest hate, the 
only honest thing about them. How he scorned them—yet hardly 
scorn, rather a tolerant contempt, as if nought better could be 
looked for. While all the while Torriano, for very decency’s sake, 
strove to hide that the man was judged already. Then at last— 

“Thou hast a devil,” shouted Romolino, “and this kind comes 
not out but by prayer and fasting.” 

“ A devil, Lord Bishop,” cried he back, smartly enough, a gleam 
of fire in the hawk’s eyes shrunk deep in their hollows. “So said 
they of One of old, and lied. As for fasting, the rack has been 
my banquet board these many days past, and that thou knowest.” 

Then his eyes swept us who stood behind, and he flung his hand 
out as if into our very faces. 

“Prayer and fasting! See ye to that, with your wine-feasts 
and your love-feasts. For me,I go toa feast which no mortal 
hand hath spread.” 

Then he fell silent, and looked up to the roof of the great hall, 
the glory flaming in his eyes and a smile flickering round his 
moving lips as if he spoke with one who pleased him well; as 
truly I believe he did. 

I would I had remained in Rome; a man like this is a sore fret 
to my complacency, and wrenches the very foundation of my 
peace and comfort. Why could he not have hung in silence? 

I think those Franciscan curs would have torn him to pieces 
then and there, had not the soldiery fenced him round, not for 
love, since he has lashed them many a time, but for very shame’s 
sake, lest the murder seem too gross. And what need to kill, 
when the legate had the Pope’s decree in his pocket? Sheer 
waste of good justice, and at a risk too. 

Passing out of the hall I plucked the General by the sleeve— 
hopeless, I knew, for who is Torriano to stand against Alexander, 
even if he so willed? But my heart was seething in hot blood, 
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and speak I must, the more readily, perhaps, that it could serve 
no end. 

What I said is gone from me—not argument, I think; men in 
my temper have no thought for cold rule of right and wrong— 
but rather to move his pity. 

Give him his due, he heard me out—what a fool I must have 
looked among them all!—then patted me lightly on the shoulder. 

“Thou hast learned a good Jesson, Giovanni. Of all the pleas to 
move a human soul the plea of the poor devil is the best.” Then 
he laughed, with rather a choke in his breath, I thought, 
gathered up his robe about him, and was gone, leaving me licking 
dry lips with a dry tongue. At heart not a bad fellow, Torriano, 
and he hates the Franciscans, as becomes his order. Well, it is 
none of my doing, and my soul’s my own; if a man can call his 
soul his own when it is pulled this way and that by a fire-brained 
monk and a face in the crowd. 


May 21st.—She seems to haunt the churches. Yesterday it 
was San Marco, to-day the Duomo, where I saw her from my 
place beside the General, and the gaunt, naked walls took on 
a glow that all Agnello Gaddi’s Glory of Glass could not give 
them. 

A venom-bitten Franciscan raved a full hour, and I, who by 
reason of being a monk am intolerant of much preaching, gave 
him my benediction for his wordiness. What a rest it was to sit 
and watch the play of light in her eyes! What a passion of life 
lay behind that flash of white wrath! What a divinity of pity 
melted in her tears! For the black-coated dog in the pulpit 
moved her to both, and all for Fra Girolamo! Had I but stood 
in kis shoes no monk had hung for reform! But had there been 
no fury of reform, would the eyes have blazed and wept as they 
did to-day ? What hast thou to do with her eyes, Giovanni? All 
of a clap it has come that thou art both man and monk, with the 
devil to play the see-saw between the two. 

Now and then the crowd surged between me and her face; then 
what could I do but hear the harsh yelp of the coward cur snarling 
at his betters? A nice Sunday homily, in truth, for men and women 
to hearken to, who, within the same walls, have swayed, breathless, 
to pleadings of a heaven-possessed soul. 

I think, but that the crowd surged back again, I must needs 
have wrecked my certain prospects of preferment, and plucked the 
poison-tongued liar from his place; but, praise the saints, the 
throng, heaving this way and that, was not long in clearing a 
laneway to where she stood beside a pillar over against the 
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pulpit. And then the tempest of invective died into a music, 
and I sat as at a feast, with such a vision as Angelico might 
have seen. What was that he said yesterday? Prayer and 
fasting? Curse him, what does he know of the hunger of a 
human soul; not for overmuch, a look or a touch, I think; but 
the crave tears and gnaws and yearns. 

For a fall hour I have spoken with him face to face. It came 
about in this wise. 

Torriano loves not the Franciscans; as how could he, being a 
Dominican and our very head and front? Girolamo brought 
disfavour on the order, therefore Girolamo must be crushed. 
But to-day that fra maladetto—I know not his name—mingled a 
crafty censure in his speech, pouring his vials upon all our robes, 
and so roused the General’s wrath. Hence, if Girolamo may be 
spared, spared he shall be; Alexander and his legate notwith- 
standing, and St. Dominic upheld. So that which my pleading 
could not do, being the word of a friend, may be done by the 
gibe of an enemy. 

So I then, as one of the order and innocent of all heat, 
was sent to seek a reasonable pretext whereby the dead might 
live. 

The turret-room which has been his home these six weeks past 
looked none so comfortless. 

A crucifix—pictures he would none of—pens, ink, and paper ; a 
cunning trap it seemed to me, but one that failed of its purpose, 
for though the bruised fingers laboured sorely, the clear brain 
gave the enemy no cause to rejoice. 

What a great soul he has!—greater than his mind, for all his 
intellect, for it was something more than human wit that brushed 
aside all my words, so that in less than five minutes I dropped all 
cunning of fence, and spoke with him spirit to spirit. 

Was he coward enough to save himself and San Marco perish ? 
Death! What was death to him but safety? Could he hide him- 
self away in the grave in peace, while Florence the beloved fell a 
prey to the Medici? Did he dare no longer face the wrath of 
Alexander that he fled to the peace of God ? 

Who would rise as champion of a pure Church if he were swept 
aside? He to lay himself to rest! He to flee to the grave for 
peace! and all for a partless point of principle. A hair-splitting, 
with the whole fabric of the Faith at stake. A coward, I said, a 
coward, a coward! And in his face I flung back the gesture of 
the day before. 

At the word his face took on a tinge of red—the weakness of 
fearing to seem weak ever beset Girolamo—but for all the flush 
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in the cheek I might as well have urged the statue of Fortitude 
on the Loggia outside the window. 

Yet through his calmness his lips quivered pitifully. 

“San Marco and Florence are doomed,” he said sorrowfully. 
“They knew not the day of their visitation. Look, to-morrow, 
what I wrote in the great hall beneath. The Faith? That is 
eternal. The Church?” his eyes kindled. ‘“ That will rise the 
higher for my ashes. It would go far to break my heart if 
Romolino held back my crown from me. My Church shall climb 
upward, nearer to the life invisible. 

“Purity of the priesthood? See thou to that! The work of 
life lies nearest to our door; the gates clang behind me, for my 
warfare is ended. See thou to thine.” 

Prone before him—persecuted, forsaken, accursed as he was— 
prone before him I huddled myself, and would have kissed his 
feet, but that he drew me up and laid his lips against my fore- 
head. There was silence a moment, then he said, like one in a 
dream— 

“ Prayer and fasting: this kind goes not out but by prayer and 
fasting.” 

After that he seemed to forget that such a one as I was in his 
presence. 

The prison-house was broken, blotted out, the roof shrivelled 
to a vapour, and pure heaven round about him in his prayer. 

As for me, I stumbled down the dusky staircase, groping my 
way, awed by the glory of his face, “See thou to that!” singing in 
my ears as it has sung ever since. 

At the stairfoot Torriano met me, but asked no question, 
passing me by with a look, no need for words. The foreshadowed 
end must come. 


May 22nd.—Already there is a bustle and clamour in the great 
square into which this old palace thrusts a grey shoulder. The 
clank and din of hammers mingled with the hoarse monotony of 
many voices. 

From the window—had I the heart to look—I could see that 
slowly lengthening tongue of wood which to-morrow is to glow so 
horribly red at the point. Sentence has been confirmed. 

Knowing the inevitable, I most piteously besought the General 
to forego my attendance, and so spare my poor flesh a pang ; but 
he was adamant. 

“The honour of the order requires it,” he said. “We must 
show those dearly loved brethren of St. Francis that this is but a 
local plague-spot on our white robe, and not a leavening disorder. 
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Since we cannot save the poor devils, we must do the next best 
thing, and burn them with the cheerfullest grace we can show, so 
that the dogs yelp not.” 

So it came that at the tragic farce of confirming the already 
confirmed, I stood beside his chair. They die to-morrow, for 
seeking to pluck a flame out of a coal fire. 

It was full six weeks since they had met, six weeks brimful of 
torment to body and spirit. I think there were few eyes but felt 
the flush of moisture when those three monks drew together in 
the centre of the hall, and kissed one another solemnly in their 
bonds ; shattered in frame but unbroken in will. 

When the eagle has been snared in the net there is little to be 
gaid of meaner fowl in like evil case; therefore of the lesser 
brethren not much is writ. 

To-day, many a time, Domenico would have broken out 
into bitter words, for all his soul was shaking with wrath; 
not for himself, but for the Prior of his adoring love. But 
with a touch Girolamo subdued him, if not to peace at least 
to silence. A strong soul, Domenico; yet had there been no 
Girolamo, Domenico had lived and died the Pope’s very humble 
servant. 

As for Silvestro, he trembled like a reed, a mere physical 
reaction, as I think, for the spirit was unbowed. The face might 
be pale, as whose might not at such a time? But the eyes which 
looked at Romolino up and down had no terror in them. 

What a companionship must be theirs to-night, though not one 
of words, I think! There is but little room for words where 
the energy of faith crystallises into death. One of spirit rather, 
and that strength which comes of union. 

I would I were with them, then I might fight down the devil 
better than now. Whata pendulum is man! Let me setit down, 
that I may look the truth in the face. 

Leaving the hall with all the exaltation of rage and pity 
beating at my brain, there looked out of the crowd about the 
doorway that sorrowful sweet face which has haunted me these 
three times. The blood surged to my heart and eyes like a wave 
flood, so that I gasped, and staggered—blinded. 

The exaltation crumbled to despair, and all for a woman’s face. 

See thou to that—prayer and fasting! See thou to that— 
trample nature under foot and rise to heaven upon it! But 
heaven seems near at hand! See thou to that! How ?—How? 
—Prayer and fasting, prayer and fasting! See thou to that! 

What an eche rumbles from the square! There is the thud of 
a mallet; there the crash of a plank flung from shoulder high— 
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the sharp ring of a bolt driven home—the rhythmic traffic of life 
to slay life! 

Has Florence no heart? Is gratitude dumb—memory dead? 
Is there not a soul in this aceursed city that remembers? Aye, 
there is one. Oh, pure, pale face, and sorrowful, deep eyes! But 
the hammering and turmoil of this red faneral horror will not let 
me rest, with its passionate insistent voice. I must leave it all 
for to-night, or I shall go mad. 

May 23rd.—All night long the brute city has prowled round the 
square, howling like a famished beast, restless, and on the alert 
for blood. All night long, through the hoarse outcry, has rolled 
the din of labour. Rasp of saw—clang of iron, and the hurrying 
feet trampling the hollow planks. 

No peace without or within, for all night long I have cried into 
the darkness, and there is none to hearken. 

Dimly the light has crept in, seeming to bear upon its wings, 
more shrill and clear than in the gloom, the noise of the eager 
life-thirsty floodtide of wrath outside. In this I am stead- 
fast; not even the General himself shall drag me out to see the 
hungry lust for murder in the eyes of those who have been loved 
so well, 

Ha! how the tumult swells into a roar, and dies away in a 
gasp of silence as if the breath were choked down ten thousand 
throats. 

I can hear their feet—the shuffle on the planks! 

Is that the murmur of the office for the dead? Oh, God in 
heaven, shrive them! Oh, God in heaven, receive them ! 

It dies away. There is a buzz of expectation. The ladder—the 
rope—the struggle. 

What is that? The crackle and roar of fire already, and a new 
red light that dances horribly on the wall! 

Down on thy knees, Giovanni, and weep. Who weeps with thee 
but that one sorrowful, pale face ? 








Musette. 


(4 HENRI MURGER.) 


Mvusette, Musette! she is sweet and fair; 
How can he give her her heart’s delight, 
A bunch of white violets, scented and rare, 
To wear in her breast at the dance to-night’? 
Only a garret for dwelling has he, 
Living or starving in turn by his pen, 
What does it matter how humble, when she 
Smiles upon him, as on wealthier men! 
Ah, Musette! sweet Musette! 
Never a thought, or a brief regret ; 
Some one was wearily working for you 
While you lay sleeping, the long night through ! 


Musette, Musette! ’mid the lights that shine, 
The perfume of flowers that floats on the air, 
She moves through the dance like an empress divine, 
The violets asleep in her bosom so fair. 
Many a lover is bending low, 
Seeking the glance she denies him not; 
She listens to all with her cheeks aglow,— 
One only is absent, and he forgot !— 
Ah, Musette! vain Musette! 
Never a thought, or a brief regret; 


Some one’s poor home is more dreary for you, 


There in the darkness, the long night through ! 
VOL, CII, R 





MUSETTE. 


Musette, Musette! he looks up to the sky! 
The little pale stars tremble out above, 
A faint waltz melody murmurs by,— 
It rises to him like an echo of love! 
A moment in fancy he stands by her side, 
No longer his garret is dreary and dim, 
The violets he gave her, he dreams in his pride, 
Perchance in her heart wake a memory of him! 
Ah, Musette! cruel Musette! 
Never a tear, or a brief regret; 


Some one is weeping and dreaming of you, 
Up at his window, the long night through! 


Wiuram Boosey. 











JSmpressions of Rajputana. 


III. 
A DAY IN CAMP. 
By ALICE CAMERON. 


“We hold India,” said the young civilian excitedly, as he helped 
himself to quail, “we hold India in trust for civilisation: our 
rule here, when once the native has learned our lesson, will be a 
mere wanton exercise of power ”—and he defied us with a burning 
eye, viewing us one and all as apostles of oppression; “ our 
interests, forsooth, require India as an outlet for ow surplus 
population,” he continued with a scornful snort, “it is late in 
the day for such primitive morality ; the weak have been too long 
sacrificed to the strong ; I believe the time to be at hand when my 
convictions will be common, when no man will dare to subordinate 
to his, the interests of other races; no, nor those even of the 
so-called lower animals!” 

“Look at your plate,” I said severely ; and his eyes rested on a 
curious “Amen” to his peroration; on something hot, on toast, 
with palpable body, limbs and head, very like a “so-called lower 
animal,” 

“On juge comme on peut; 
On fait ce qu’on veut!” 


chuckled the Resident, and the young civilian, a charming Scotch 
lad, fresh from Cambridge, entered thoroughly, blushing and laugh- 
ing, into the humour of his position. Ursula insisted nevertheless 
that we should testify our mutual goodwill by shaking hands! 
Servants in spotless linen fluttered about the yellow-lined tent, 
handing dainties, how procured in this vast wilderness puzzled 
Ursula and me; through the “chics” of scented grass we could see 
a quiet pinkish desert, spotted by low bushes ; long rows of horses 
fastened with head and heel ropes ; and bunches of camels, sitting 
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on the sand in paroxysms of ill-temper, subjecting each other to 
every indignity malignant familiarity could devise; they recalled 
to Ursula’s mind certain charitable working parties of good old 
ladies she had frequented in her youth. 

While my friend and I were performing the ritual of reconcilia- 
tion, a cry was heard in the compound; an electric shock of 
intelligence passed through all our servants; one of whom with 
elaborate composure lingeringly left the tent, while the others 
devoted themselves with feverish assiduity to the service of the 
Resident and the young civilian. The cries were redoubled ; became 
obviously feminine; the two Englishmen hurried out, but soon 
returned, the young man on fire with righteous indignation. 
It appeared that a young kitmagar (a table attendant), a relation 
of one of the dignified gentlemen then waiting on us, had that 
morning visited a garden, and notwithstanding the remonstrances 
of a seven year old child, had cut down or dug up its entire 
contents, and when its owner, a widow, returned, she found her 
little domain desolate. The excited creature had forced a way into 
our camp, and had almost reached our tent, when she was seized by 
the upper servants (many of them related by blood to the culprit), 
and but for her outcries would have been forcibly ejected. The 
Englishmen found her, a tragic figure, with flying locks, and two 
little naked boys clinging to her knees, resisting her oppressors, 
whose fingers must have itched to silence her with the violence 
they dared nct use. 

It was amusing to think of the mental tortures our decorous 
waiters must have endured when the Resident laid down his 
knife and fork and gave ear to the clamour, whose purport they 
understood; and we laughed as we recalled the empressement 
with which they had tried to divert his attention by drinks and 
sauces ! 

The young civilian’s eyes glittered with zeal; and Sir James too 
was glad that an incident should have occurred which would give 
him an opportunity of teaching his servants how stiffly he was 
disposed to treat any outburst of their predatory instincts. It 
was arranged that directly after breakfast a public court of justice 
should he held, in which the case of the widow against kitmagar 
should be heard, and that if she should be able to prove her case, 
the man was to pay her the full value of the stolen vegetables, have 
a month’s imprisonment, and four beatings, one a week, and be 
dismissed from the Resident's service. 

The young civilian was for inflicting the utmost penalties of the 
law; but I observed that the beating stuck in his throat; it 
seemed a brutal anachronism; “the use of the imperative mood 
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in anacute form,” he said to me afterwards meditatively, “still 
survives and seemingly has its uses—in the East.” 

The rapacity and dishonesty of their servants is a great 
difficulty to Indian officials; all small money matters pass 
through their hands, to which not a little adheres; they are able 
to give and withhold access to the Sahib, deriving profit there- 
from, and, like Gehazi, do not hesitate to receive in their master’s 
rame the gift he has touched and returned. 

As for ourselves, we were passing through the land like a flight of 
locusts, devouring everything. Our camp, consisting of ourselves, 
our personal servants, our horses’ servants, our camel-drivers, the 
native officials, and their belongings (wives, servants, etc.), the 
office and its adjuncts, must have numbered about two hundred 
persons ; the villagers in whose neighbourhood we pitched were 
obliged to provide us with wood, milk, eggs, water, fowls, and 
meat (of which in the desert there is but a limited supply), for a 
consideration doubtless, but for a consideration the amount of 
which was practically fixed by our servants, and very constantly 
mulcted by them; so constantly, indeed, that Sir James, in order 
to check the abuse, before he left the camp, himself publicly paid 
the whole sum over to the Hakim (or head of the village), by that 
means making sure that the money, even though it never 
eventually reached its rightful owners, was at any rate spent in 
their neighbourhood; and making also a public acknowledgment 
of the English principle (so different from that of the native 
rulers) that the rights of property must be respected, even by the 
Government. 

Thefts are a common feature of camp life; and the tents being 
open, and surrounded by a miscellaneous collection of human 
beings, it is difficult to detect the thief. 

Shortly before our arrival there had been a serious one, and 
the object stolen had been recovered by a singularly barbaric 
expedient. Sir James’s sister had lost a ring, valuable in itself, 
and invaluable to her; search was made, inquiries instituted, but 
no clue was discovered. 

Then Sir James called the camp together; said the ring was 
somewhere in their midst; that on this occasion he had no 
intention of punishing the thief; his sole desire was to recover 
the ring ; that in the afternoon the company was to reassemble, 
every man bearing in his hand a gurrah (an earthen pitcher) full 
of earth ; he directed that these should be thrown one by one on 
to a heap ; each gurrah was then to be broken, and examined; if 
the ring were found in one, well and good, no inquiries should be 
mads—the incident was at an end; but if, on the other hand, no 
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ring were found, garde a vous, the camp would become familiar 
with the scourging of scorpions. In the afternoon the ceremony 
took place, and sure enough in one of the pots was the ring! 

It had been arranged that Ursula and I should drive some 
twelve miles directly after breakfast, to Sadri, a great Jain 
temple, which Sir James thought would make an excellent and 
characteristic subject for a sketch; I had my doubts; an 
architectural subject at noon, to be disposed of in three hours, 
sounded formidable. 

As we dressed we were besieged by petitioners, imploring our 
intervention in behalf of the young kitmagar; my ayah 
especially, bathed in tears, and with curious impassioned gestures 
(in which the palm of her hand flung outwards, the fingers bent 
back almost to a right angle, took a prominent part) implored me 
to intercede for him. “The Resident,” she said, was “a man of 
iron, but a word in the Sahib’s ear from the Miss Sahib,” and her 
nephew would be pardoned. I assured her that “the word in the 
ear” was not to be thought of, and quite valueless, even if 
uttered. Then she burst into fresh lamentations. ‘“ How would 
she go back to her ‘gorm’ (village) and say to the old man, the 
lad’s father: ‘Your son, who left you under our protection, is in 
prison, and out of the Sahib’s favour!’” and she drew a picture 
recalling that ancient Sunday story of my youth, of the ten 
brethren who left one of their number a prisoner and a hostage 
in a far country, and of the old father’s sorrow. “Me have ye 
bereft of my children . . . my son shall not go down with you, 
for his brother is dead, and he only is left ; if mischief befall him 
in the way by which ye go, then shall ye bring down my grey 
hairs with sorrow to the grave!” 

Ursula too was beset by her ayah, who was also related to the 
delinquent ; everywhere we were met by deeply bowing servants, 
and the formula, “a word in the Sahib’s ear.” Their notions of 
justice were elementary, and their belief in petticoat influence 
both strong and, as it appeared, widely spread, for as the young 
civilian put us into the bullock-cart he placed in our hands 
three petitions, one of them directed to Sir James’s sister—“ To 
the honoured Miss Sahib of Sir James Stacey, Resident of 
Jodhpur.” 

They ran as follows :— 

HonorED Miss,—Your humble petitioner beg to get the private 
help in my sad miserable state, as follows, that I was betruthe at first, 
through my mother’s mother, with the man named Nagori Ganesha of 
Pali, but he was dismissed when he became out of our caste, and his 


ornaments was returned back from my parent, through which he was 
given; but he did not tuke back his ornament by way of his unhonesty. 
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He claimed in the Court, and by several tricks he gained the decree 
of the case as he wished, and brought the heavy force of Hakim on my 
whole family. Then the ornament which was denied came in expenses in 
this dispute and calamity. I got flee from parents, and by the fear of 
being out-caste with the man who was betruthe first and claimed on the 
Court, I having forsook to all, I went alone to the Temple of Bhainsagargi, 
two miles afar from City Pali, where I married with the young man named 
Marta Moolchand of Pali, chancely, by my own accord. 

Now the Hakim of Pali has made us prisoners in our great crime, I 
having got release on surety, I request to your benevolent feeling for 
soliciting to release us both, the innocents, because we have done our 
marriage as contently, out of the city and houses, and also out of the will 
of our parents, like the Europeans. 

If there is some crime, then is upon my parents we both are free from 
being the Plaintiff and the Defendant. Therefore I beg your helping 
solicit in this miserable state (honoured Miss), in our successfulness we 
shall ever pray to God for your health, wealth and prosperity. 

We are both quite poor and innocents in this case. 

I beg to remain, Miss, 

Your most obedient and humble subjects the Panoori, daughter of 
Naghi and wife of Marta Moolchand of Pali. 


The next petition, also written by the Pali scribe, was from the 
girl’s mother, and was directed to “Sir James Stacey, Esq.” 


Honorep S1r,—I humbly beg to state that first I had betruthe of 
my daughter named Panoori with the man Nagori Ganesha of Pali; but 
when he was found out of the caste, and an old age, then I denied of the 
betruthing with him, and returned back the whole ornaments which he 
had given me through my mother, in this tire, but he denied to take back 
the ornaments by way of mischief, and did not mind about it. He with- 
drew his case to the Court, by every trick he did gain the decree of his 
claim as he had to do, and brought the whole forces of Hakim on me, the 
helpless poorer; then that ornament which he had denied to take back 
was expanded fully in this disputing, and I fell into such a pit of poverty 
that I could not support my girl or myself. 

In this fasting state I told to the girl, my daughter, “I cannot support 
to thee; go out of my house and live where you like.” 

In this time of calamity she fled, and went to Bhainsagargi, the holy 
temple two miles distance from City Pali, where she was married to 
another man, named Marta Moolchand, contently by chance, from the 
terror of Hakim and the fear of being out of the caste with the man who 
had got the decree of Hakim in this case. 

Now are they both in great fault, and made severe prisoners by Hakim, 
yet my girl has now release on surety. Now, therefore, I request that 
they are both the out-of-any faults, because I am the only sufferer of the 
crime; what punishment will be, I shall undergo it. 

There is no any case with my son-in-law and daughter, because they 
both married together on their own accord they their selves. 

Now your Honor will be just enough to release them both, that they, 
both poor, will ever pray to God for your health, wealth and prosperity. 

Your most obedient and humble subject Naghi, wife of Lucki Ram, 
mother of the married girl. 
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The third letter was from the married man, to the Resident. 


Honorep S1r,—I humbly beg to inform your Honor that all men 


knowing I was a very poor man of twenty-two years old, and had no wife 
yet, nor its hopes, because of hard poverty. 

But by the grace of Almighty Creator I found chancely such a wife in 
the wilderness, who was bidden to go anywhere, and do what she wishes; 
she was drived out of her parents’ house. I, the poor one, had no money 
sum of a few annas, so I got the marriage in free, without being the 
expenses of money, by reason of the gladness of my wife, and her mother, 
etc., in this matter. But Hakim of Pali has imprisoned us both. 

Sir, we are both the ignorant and the innocent; if there is fault of 
anything then it is upon the head of the parent of the girl, because us 
both were the anter (?) and wanderer of the houses, and what we have 
done is contently done, as well as in the European custom. 

Therefore I beg now through your justice to order to release us both, 
the innocents, that we having success will earn my (!) food, and shall ever 
pray to God for your Honor’s health, wealth and prosperity. 

I beg to remain, Sir, 
Your most humble and obedient subject, 


Marta MooncHanpd oF PAL. 


We afterwards learned that the bride, thus “chancely” and 
“contently ” made, was only eleven years old, and that the 
practice of describing irregular marriages as “after the European 
custom ” (save the mark!) is quite the “last thing” in appeals, 
and is considered a most touching bid for English sympathy. 
I do not know the sequel of this astonishing fragment of social 
history, which we discussed as we jolted along a rough cart-track, 
ploughing through sand, foundering on rocks, and landing with a 
succession of thumps at the bottom of sudden drops. 

Outside the windows the air vibrated with heat; the country 
was flat and sandy, spotted with a yellow flowering shrub, and 
occasional clusters of houses, grouped round a tall pagoda-ed 
Hindo temple, or a banyan-tree, among whose pendulous roots 
parrots flitted, and at whose base was the linga, or a roughly- 
hewn idol of stone, half man, half brute, and wholly monstrous, 
the stones about it ghastly with daubs of red and yellow paint. 
Near these centres of life, peacocks (by virtue of their beauty, 
holy birds) uttered their discordant cries, and spread their 
gorgeous plumage in the sunshine. Standing on rough walls 
made of mud, held together with straw (like the Israelites’ 
Egyptian bricks), the prismatic brilliancy of their “ thousand 
eyes” thrown into high relief against its plain yellow surface, 
or with fanned tails and fantastically tufted heads silhouetted 
against the brazen sky, they posed and reposed themselves, 


apparently with a delighted consciousness of their own decorative 
value. 
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“As vain as a peacock,” murmured Ursula pensively, “ happy 
birds!” 

I remember another scene which also seemed to have been 
designed with decorative intention, so harmonious were its 
colours, so selected its lines. It was on the Himalayas: autumn 
had set the hillsides on fire; chestnuts stretched their myriad 
hands into the sunshine, hands drawn with the delicacy and 
detail of the pre-Raphaelites, and dipped in Rossetti’s passionate 
colour; yellow leaves (the strong yellow of gold, of crocus, of 
sunflowers, of corn at sunset), dashed with blood-red and rose, and 
subdued with russet, crossed and recrossed each other in a 
bewildering confusion of finely-etched lines ; against and through 
them, with wide blue wings extended, floated a pair of jays; their 
metallic brilliancy was defined with the trenchency of steel, or of 
flame, against the intricate sylvan background, and lowered the 
tone of the glowing leaves from fire to yellow; much as a cimeter, 
flashing in the sunlight, reconverts the gorgeous trappings of a 
camel into mere cloth. For strength of colour the scene was 
amazing. 

The country outside the villages was stamped with the hall- 
mark of superstition; traces of nightmare terrors stared on us 
from the rocks, or fluttered from the trees; stones of strange 
shape, or an unusual position, were smeared with paint, or touched 
into a vague elusive likeness to some animal form; rags fluttering 
from tree-tops, and chains suspended from tree to tree, and 
leapt on by monkeys, marked the home of some spirit or demon. 

It was difficult to keep oneself free from a certain eerie terror 
as one jolted through this hobgoblin haunted land, where a rock, 
barely rising through the dust, was painted on its flattened top 
with concentric circles, and gazed into the sky with the un- 
winking eye of a sand demon; and another rock, knobly and 
overhanging the road, leered on to us with one yellow eye and 
white fangs ; and yet another, recalling to the eye of fear, and in 
certain aspects only, the crouched body of a panther, was covered 
with yellow spots, and the sand at its feet ensanguined—with 
blood or paint? I know not which. 

The land was tragic with fear, and with man’s terrified effort to 
propitiate. It is inevitable that the Hindoo, “ moving in worlds 
not realised,” struggling with want, and ground dowr by a 
whimsical despotism, should view all power as “Probably 
Malevolent,” and hasten to conciliate any unaccountable or 
powerful thing. 

The Anthropomorphism of Hindooism, ic. of “ Pantheism, 
expressed polytheistically,” is singularly various in consequence 
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both of its great age (which has given it time to assimilate the 
most heterogeneous beliefs) and the immense variety both in race 
and civilisation of the worshippers sheltering behind its pale, from 
the weltering ocean of mere formless superstition on one hand, 
and the abstract godless creed of Buddhism on the other. It 
sinks in its lower manifestations very readily into fetishism. 

We all have, I believe, our feet pretty firmly on the rock-bed of 
superstition ; the English nurse who slaps “the naughty stone ” 
on which her charge has hurt itself; the big gifts, “fire 
insurance,” made by the repentant to charities; even the hardly- 
controllable impulse which makes us grown-up children “ very 
good” in times of great personal need, lest by any means we fail 
to extract something from Somebody, are all expressions of the 
instinct which makes the ignorant Hindoo who has broken his 
leg on a rock, or who has seen his child unaccountably stricken 
by death, anoint the unpropitious locality with paint, and on 
future occasions bow to that home or manifestation of a short- 
tempered deity: to do “ poujah,” he observes, is easy, and it is 
only common sense to keep on the right side of gods who may 
mark their displeasure by a plague of cholera or by a famine ; 
and whose hideous images, with multitudinous misplaced eyes, 
from whose sidelong and backward gaze there is no refuge; with 
many clutching hands, in which there is no mercy; and many 
feet, from whose pursuit is no escape; have scared his imagina- 
tion, filling him with nameless terrors, terrors we can only find 
paralleled by our nursery nightmares, our fear of the devil with 
his bag, the ogre with his “ Fee Foo Fum, I smell the blood of an 
Englishmun,” and the panic inspired by the “long red-legged 
scissor man.” 

I once heard a missionary lady address a truckful of people, 
train after train load of whom were making a pilgrimage to 
Hardwar, to bathe in the Ganges. These people camp by the 
thousand on the banks of the river; filthy villages spring up, and 
they are shortly decimated by cholera. She besought them to 
turn back to their houses, and instead of bathing their bodies in 
water, to bathe their souls in the love of God, and to live hence- 
forth holy and unselfish lives. ‘ Yes, Lady Sahib,” they cried 
with one accord, “you speak true words, to please your God, we 
will make our souls clean; but we must bathe in our god’s river, 
too, or he will be angry and make us suffer.” 

There was something touching in the quick childlike response 
of these poor people to the missionary’s emotion; there is hope 
for these children of labour; they are not innately evil as are 
many of their rulers, “ Not liking your religion,” said a rajah, 
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“three gods, one wife; very bad; better liking one god, three 
wives.” It were difficult for that rich man to enter into the 
Kingdom of Heaven. 

Presently we skirted along low-lying hills, covered with bare 
scrub, but brilliant at their base with little trees, on fire with a 
magnificent pea-like blossom about twelve inches long, salmon- 
pink in colour, delicate, yet vivid as flame, and of the texture of 
fine velvet, enclosed in a bronze-green plush-like sheath. Ursula 
was in ecstasies, and, to the dismay of our driver, we got out to 
pick some, although the sun was perilously hot. We found a 
dead creeper festooned about the branches of the tree, with long, 
fine, pendulous tendrils, at the end of which vibrated exquisitely 
decorative pods, two on a stem, and strongly curved like cimeters ; 
we also found at its root a wee fern (a true fern, not a grass), 
about six to nine inches high, and shaped precisely like a 
cocoanut palm-leaf. 

From the hills we dropped into a narrow but unimposing 
valley, threaded by a slender stream ; a very little further jolting 
brought us to Sadri. 

The first objects that met our eyes, and a grateful sight they 
were, were white tents pitched in the dense shade of a banyan 
tree, bowing servants, and a pretty luncheon table, bright with 
rosy blossoms. On entering we found that hot baths had been 
prepared for us, also beds, very inviting to weary frames which 
had been roughly shaken for three hours. 

I contrasted this luxury very pleasurably with the hardships of 
some European sketching expeditions of recent date; with a 
certain day in August, when I had wandered all over Romney 
Marsh carrying my easel, my sketching umbrella, my paint-box, 
and a large canvas, which, under the onslaughts of a high wind, 
reared and struggled in my grasp like a restive pony; or with 
another day in Brittany, when I battled with my paraphernalia in 
a similar wind, among smoking sand dunes, and arrived at my 
destination with trembling hands, and a temper which precluded 
painting, and I betook myself instead to gritty sandwiches! 

However, those days, though laborious, produced results: 
whereas to-day——! 

Although eminently disinclined after a long and rough drive, a 
hot bath, and lunch, I sallied conscientiously forth into the pink 
glare, gazed hopelessly at a confused pile of burning stones, of 
quaint but not imposing architecture, huddled against the steep 
hillside, and either obscured by trees, or weltering in sunshine ; 
selected a singularly unattractive point of view, because it 
permitted me to sit in the shade; and returned with a groan to 
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my tent for materials; there temptation overpowered me. 
Ursula was already lapped in sweet sleep; in a moment of 
weakness I allowed myself to drop into a deck-chair; after that, 
I knew no more; thick darkness fell upon me. My next recollec- 
tion is of a violent shake from Ursula, and of her panting ery, 
“What shall we do? What shall we say?” as she pointed 
tragically out of the tent; and to my dismay, through the 
“‘chics” I saw the heated faces of the Resident and the young 
civilian leisurely dismounting, and realised that we had been 
literally “caught napping!” 

Our position was undeniably embarrassing ; we were, however, 
indulgently treated; the Resident was perhaps a little severe, 
though a certain play of his eyebrows and a twinkle in his eye 
reassured us; while the young civilian threw his frank boyish 
laughter, and his loud “ By Jove! I do call that good; they have 
been asleep, and have painted nothing!” like a cloak over our 
shamefacedness. 

We took tea in the delicious shade of the banyan tree, whose 
pendulous roots never cease to fascinate me. It is refreshing to a 
creature of the nineteenth century, accustomed to civilised trees, 
who have universally decided that roots produce the best results 
when applied to earth, and with common convention hide them 
underground, to meet with a primitive tree, who, not so advanced, 
allows its roots to wave from its topmost boughs, and to hang in 
elf-like wisps of tangled hair in the sunshine. These much 
indulged roots justify their upbringing, for when at last they 
reach the earth and gain strength from the contact, they solidify 
into great tree stems, and form colonnades of pillars supporting 
vast leafy domes. 

The country is full of pleasant hints of “survival.” Its customs 
take one back to the days of Samson, and Jael; but this tree, with 
its Irish dishabille and airy roots, belongs surely to those sinful 
times of Noah’s youth which resulted in the Flood! 

After tea we adjourned to the temple, at the door of which, to 
our dismay, we were asked to take off our boots; this was trouble- 
some, as they were high and buttoned, and we were neither of us 
provided with button-hooks; we, however, assented smilingly, 
and bore the cold upward chill of the marble below our stockinged 
feet as well as we might, though Ursula foresaw a legacy of endless 
ailments, and wanted to take quinine on the spot. 

Thus poorly shod, we stepped into a fantastic confusion of 
arches and colonnades, leading the eye down intricate vistas to a 
central shrine, where in lamp-dotted gloom towered the sculptured 
saint-god. 
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The walls and ceiling were not merely ornamented, they were 
essentially ornament ; the very arches sprang from their capitals 
with the contortions of a juggler, and by towr de force held their 
abnormal and amazing positions; every inch of stone was pierced 
into an intricate network of interlacing lines. 

There was no touch of religious feeling, no aspiring line, no 
far-reaching curve in all the building; the main lines were 
horizontal, level ; the pillars were divided into horizontal segments, 
covered with a rich embroidery of serpentine lines; the arches 
and domes were formed by large overlapping horizontal stones 
encrusted with decorations and pendants, twisted, fluted, and 
convoluted into a myriad voluptuous forms, inspired by a merely 
sensuous pleasure in life, a pleasure distasteful to the more 
ascetic, reticent Western taste, and fitted rather to figure as a 
background to bodily enjoyment, to decorate a bath or a banquet 
hall rather than the shrine of an ascetic saint. 

Religion, indeed (except in the images of the saints), was 
conspicuously absent, religion 


“... as at any rate I understand it, 

With its humiliations and exaltations combining, 

Exaltations sublime, and yet diviner abasements, 

Aspirations from something most shameful here upon earth and 
In our poor selves, to something most perfect above in the heavens.” 


On the contrary, there was a delighted acceptance of the earth 
and its lowest pleasures, their baseness, their inadequacy, accen- 
tuated rather than refined by the voluptuous art which proclaimed 
them. 

That night I dreamed of an Oriental Apollo, whose piping had 
called together all the reptiles of the earth; and as they 
raised themselves in disgusting and impotent adoration, twisted 
and knotted together in upward striving masses; as they fell 
back to earth in struggling curves, or hung in wriggling clots 
from the ceiling, froze them into stone, a cynical lesson of 
the relation between worship and worshipper. This dream was 
exaggerated, but it expressed the essence of my impression of 
the temple. 

In the midst of these serpentine contortions were human 
figures, in which the divinity of the human form was lost, and 
the animal man, with the stain of sin added to the brutality of 
the brute, stood forth in all his repulsiveness. 

In the heart of this nest of unclean life was the shrine, 
containing four colossal figures, facing towards the four quarters ; 
figures carved in jade, and enriched with precious stones, sitting 
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cross-legged in the conventional attitude of contemplation, frozen 
in calm, strong in the passionless dignity of humanity purged 
from desire. 

As I looked from these great symbols of asceticism, of the 
peace of selflessness, of the life found only by those who have lost 
their lives, to the base wrigglings of the stone imprisoning them, 
I thought I caught a hint of the artist’s meaning: “Choose ye 
this day which ye shall serve,” he seemed to say, “ the body which 
we share with the beasts, with its passions, its desires, its fruitless 
aspirations, its degrading backslidings; or the spirit, painless, 
selfless, mystic, wonderful! ” 

The temple, like the gargoyles outside our Western cathedrals, 
was but a symbol of things unholy; and the gigantic image of 
the Divine Man, like the Divine in man, or man in life, was girt 
about with evil. 

Through the open arcades and the pierced ceiling I could see 
the blue sky, the glittering leaves, and hear the songs of birds. 


“ And I smiled to think God’s greatness flows around our incompleteness, 
Round our restlessness, His rest.” 


When we entered the temple a service was going on, “ ordered” 
for our delectation, I believe, by one of our native A.D.C.’s, 
a prominent and wealthy Jain; but on our appearance it ceased ; 
the musicians arose, salaamed, and vacated the space they were 
occupying before the image (much to the annoyance, I should 
imagine, of the god, who was sitting at the receipt of compli- 
ments), and it was only at Sir James’s earnest request that the 
ritual was continued. 

The service was chiefly one of song; the musicians sat on a 
carpet spread before the figure, playing from written music, a sort 
of Gregorian chant, on every variety of strange instrument. 
When it ceased, a priest (with muslin bound over his mouth to 
prevent the accidental destruction of insect life), accompanied by 
acolytes, waving peacock fans, went forward, burnt incense and 
poured out an offering of rice; he afterwards painted mystic 
marks in red and yellow on the brows of some ascetics, slightly 
clad in maize-coloured muslin drawn about the waist, and muslin 
mouth-coverings. 

Attached to the temple were cloisters, bordered with shrines, 
containing precisely similar images of Tirthankara, the Jina to 
whom the Sadri Temple is especially dedicated ; these shrines are 
not places of prayer, they are merely monumental compliments, 
and their erection is held to be meritorious. 

“ Beastly place,” said the young civilian, to my surprise and 
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pleasure, as we left the temple; but Sir James was fervent in his 
admiration of its intricate and voluptuous ornament; though I 
feel sure that it involved in both its aspects—its view of life on 
earth as essentially vile, and of salvation as self-centred—a 
standard of conduct he would have repudiated; a further proof 
that the Scotch are a masculine race, only capable of perceiving 
through the intellect! The young civilian’s mother was Irish, 
but his Scotch blood soon asserted itself, and he favoured us with 
a series of incontrovertible facts relating to the Jains, who we 
learnt were a religious sect whose origin was contemporaneous with 
that of the Buddhists, but who survived their extinction in India. 
Jainism, like Buddhism, dispenses with a personal god, and 
teaches that a man’s actions, and not the will of an external 
deity, fashion his future; but this abstract religion (philosophy 
rather) is humanised by the introduction of twenty-four Jinas or 
“just men made perfect,” who are worshipped under the titles of 
“Lord of the World,” “Freed from ceremonial acts,” “ All- 
knowing,” “He who has conquered all human passions,” ete. 
It teaches a high morality, reverences the vital principle, is 
charitable, and its followers are the principal supporters of the 
Beast Hospitals of India; nevertheless, at the temple gate sat a 
slightly clad quondam worshipper, sharpening the goad (a stick 
from the end of which a nail protruded) with which his sacred 
bullock was to be urged as it conveyed him homeward. The 
poor beast’s haunches were already bleeding. The young civilian 
said that this was precisely the type of incident which was likely 
to induce hasty generalisations in the feminine mind! 

As the evening fell we turned our backs for ever on Sadri, 
Ursula and the young civilian riding off in high spirits, while the 
Resident and I followed, more soberly but perhaps less safely, in a 
dog-cart; a couple of almost unbroken-in arabs, tandem, made 
driving in those rough hill-roads a perilous but delightful pastime, 
and it took all Sir James’s skill to pilot us safely back to the desert. 

The moment of peril and pleasure was reached an hour later, when 
the inhabitants of a little fortified village, not contented with 
turning out and firing a volley (to English words of command) in 
our honour (on which our horses threw themselves on their 
haunches, and notwithstanding the grooms hanging on them like 
leeches, pawed ineffectively at the sky), discharged an ancient piece 
of brazen artillery right into our faces. Like an arrow from a bow 
we shot into space. I could not help laughing as the air whistled 
past my ears, and the road swept back from my companion’s set 
face. An obstacle in the road—a pig, a cart, or a dry stream bed— 
and we should have been lost; the way, however, was clear, and 
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under the Resident’s firm guidance our animals recovered the 
command of their startled nerves. 

As we drove along I listened to stories which might have been 
inserted into the Books of Samuel or Judges, and the interpolation 
detected only by experts. I learned that David was merely a 
big Dacoit, and that his history formed the ground plan (so to 
speak) of the rise and struggle of most Rajput Court favourites. 

A man, generally of mean extraction, would rise to high position 
through the Maharajah’s favour, won in the first instance often, 
as in David’s case, by his pluck and personal charm. One day 
some chance incident would rouse the king’s jealousy, and 
he would fall into unaccountable disfavour (“and from that day 
forth Saul eyed David continually”), disfavour indicated by 
constant attempts on his life; (“And Saul cast a spear, for he 
said, I will smite David, even to the wall; and David avoided out 
of his presence twice.” ‘And Saul spake to Jonathan his son, 
and to all his servants, that they should slay David.”) In time 
the discarded favourite would judge by these acute symptoms of 
distaste that his day was over, and fly to the hills for safety, 
summoning unto him “his brethren and all his father’s house,” 
also “all those who were in distress, and every one who was in 
debt, and every one who was discontented, and he gathered them 
unto him, and he became a captain over” these social failures : 
the British Government makes short work of these Caves of 
Adullum, and of the political officer in whose district they occur. 

A little guerilla war generally ensued, precisely on the 
Israelitish pattern ; the villagers and petty chiefs had all to take 
sides, though many a man would, like Nabal, “ feel his heart die 
within him and become as stone,” for his position between the 
Maharajah and the refugee was that of the corn between the 
upper and nether grindstone. If he declined to help the rebel, he 
would swear like David, “God do so, and more also, if I leave of 
that pertain unto him by morning light so much as one man 
child;” and if he threw in his lot with the ex-favourite, the 
Maharajah would ery, “ Why hast thou conspired against me, in 
that thou hast given him bread and a sword? Thou shalt surely 
die!” with the sequence (“and he fell upon them, and slew on 
that day four score and ten persons . . . and their city he smote 
with the edge of the sword, both men and women, children and 
sucklings, and oxen, and asses, and sheep.”) 

These wars of plunder and reprisal were often protracted by 
outbursts of chivalry, either party refraining his hand in the Day 
of Opportunity, as when David spared the sleeping Saul, but took 
his spear and cruse of water. In the fulness of time, however, 
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either the rebel defeated his king, and like David reigned in his 
stead; or the king effaced the rebel ; or more commonly the rebel 
settled down on the wrecks of the villages he had destroyed, 
became tributary to the king, and founded a line of feudal 
Thakors. 

What trouble the settlement of Palestine in the days of the 
judges or early kings would have given a British political officer ! 
I can imagine the young civilian’s sympathetic handling of 
Samson, when he was tried for the murder of the thirty young 
men he killed for the sake of their clothes, with which he paid 
a debt of honour, a bet lost through the treachery of his wife. 
I doubt, however, if any witnesses could now be found bold 
enough to testify“against the murderer of a thousand men, slain, 
according to;his own account, in a song of Homeric self-satisfac- 
tion, with the jawbone of an ass. 


“With the jawbone of an ass have I slain heaps upon heaps, 
With the jawbone of an ass have I slain a thousand men.” 


I can also imagine the Resident’s impassive composure as he 
condemned Abimelech to death, for the murder of his seventy 
brothers, on one stone; commenting drily on his evil record of 
raids, of cities destroyed and their sites sown with salt, and the 
stress he would lay on the burning of the tower of Sichem, in 


which a thousand women and men perished. 

I expect no more instructive reading could be found for the 
student of Rajput history than the books of Judges, Samuel and 
Kings, Ruth and Esther; they pulsate with hot, treacherous, 
Oriental blood; and in them we come close to the passions which 
move a primitive people, to their iniquities, their superstitions, 
their heroisms, to their poetic consciousness of God, and of the 
ties of nationality and family. 

At sunset we came across the long cavalcade of our moving camp ; 
all our morning’s paraphernalia of life—tents, food, utensils— 
was to be carried past us in the night, and to be found by us to- 
morrow after our early morning’s ride, our tents pitched, our baths 
prepared, our books even, and the “Miss Sahib’s” sketches 
arranged, upside down, on our tables. 

The Eastern sky was a delicate bird’s-egg green, fading into 
canary yellow on the horizon; round us, edged by the blue 
Aravallis, lay the golden desert, vast and level as the sea; and 
across it the long smoke-like cloud of sand made by our caravan, 
as it won its dusty way towards the sunset, flamed liked Moses’ 
“ Pillar of Fire,” its little particles transfigured into flakes of rose 
and gold by the rays of the sinking sun. Through this sun-flushed 
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sand-smoke appeared quaint forms of camels, grotesquely burdened 
with tents, boxes, brightly dressed women, and little children ; 
high-stepping horses snorted in the dust, gaily caparisoned in 
orange or grass-green, or turquoise, or all three, with strings of 
beads round their necks, and ridden by men clad in purple and 
fine linen, carrying guns and cimeters, even here and there a 
spear, cutting the golden mist with a streak of fire. This delicious 
mass of sun-smitten colour moved along in a perfect babel of 
noise—of shouts, of cries, of accusations, of counter recriminations, 
of laughter, of blows rained on the camels’ sides, and of their 
responsive ill-tempered screams. 

I observed that one of the native officials, a strong man in the 
prime of life, had himself carried in a brightly-painted palanquin, 
while his three horses were led beside him; his sloth explained 
his disgusting tendency to obesity. 

The night was beginning to fall; the fleeting western glory had 
faded from both earth and sky; as the silence of evening fell on 
us, our thoughts wandered home to “the old countrie.” Suddenly 
a number of men leaped on us from behind a wall; they were 
about forty in number, wild and dishevelled-looking in the dim 
light, with their matted hair and weird rags ; some clung to our 
horses’ heads, others to our wheels, others bowed to the ground, 
and threw dust on their heads; all filled the air with excited 
clamour of entreaty. 

It appeared that from time immemorial camel and goat-owners 
had been allowed to graze their animals and cut wood on the 
neighbouring hills, with the result that they were almost com- 
pletely deforested; the British “ Raj” had laid a conserving hand 
on the woods, had planted valuable trees, and had forbidden all 
grazing and cutting, “and our camels and goats starve,” wailed 
the men ! 

I felt sorry for the poor people, and was glad-that the Resident 
was able to promise them some temporary relaxation of his re- 
strictions, so that we left them the better for our passing. 

A little later we found Ursula and the young civilian waiting 
for us at the edge of a vast concourse of peopie bearing torches, 
beating big drums and tom-toms, and playing on instruments 
unromantically like fifes and penny whistles; they made a 
tumultuous mass of light and shade under the shadow of the 
great city wall, through whose gates we saw long vistas of empty, 
lamp-dotted streets, and deserted houses. 

Half a dozen dancing girls came out of the crowd, postured 
before us, not inelegantly, then danced forwards with pitchers 
wreathed with flowers on their heads, into which we put money. 
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In our simple riding gear and severely plain English dog-cart 
we made a deliciously incongruous centre to the highly-coloured 
throng which surged about us, in which tawdry dancing girls, 
with their flower-crowned vessels; a dishevelled being, scarcely 
human, wrestling with a bear; many donkeys, cows and pigs; and 
a barbaric madman in goatskin, beating an immense drum, figured 
not inconspicuously : some half-naked excited youths ran through 
the crowd bearing torches, whose sudden glare revealed bare brown 
limbs, and a medley of garish colour, subdued by the failing light 
into a vague richness. 

This wild procession accompanied us, with glare and smoke of 
torches, with acclamations and weird music, to our tents, where 
tables, rosy with blossoms and bright with silver and shaded 
lights, took us back into our own world; and as I lay back in a 
comfortable chair and fingered the Revue des Dewe Mondes, my 
aching limbs alone assured me that this long day of Oriental 
experiences was other than a dream. 








Heinrich Hoffmann’s History. 
A CYCLE OF BROKEN-ENGLISH VERSE, 


Cuaprer III. 


DER FIRST TINGS I REMEMBER, 


I. 


Der first tings I remember ? 
Vell, dat’s very hardt to say; 

So many shtrange und funny tings 
Seem’dt happen’dt in von day; 

I tried to valk vonce—but I shtruck 
Mein leedle nose inshteadt ; 

Dat’s von of der first tings I remember, 


Und “Scheer up!” mein Fadther saidt. 


Il. 


Anodther ting I don’t forget, 
Tho’ now I’m grey und oldt; 

Mein leedle clo’es got soaking vet, 
Und I caught a dreadtful coldt ; 

I vander’dt roundt der duck-pondt, dere, 
To feedt der fish mit breadt ; 

Dat’s von of der first tings I remember, 
For dey fish’dt me out inshteadt! 


III. 


Und den—it seems but yesterday— 
I'd learndt to use mein feet; 

Und mit mein bib, so vhite und new, 
Vent toddling in der shtreet; 

A jipsy came along und saidt, 
“You'll go avay mit me?” 

Dat’s von of der first tings I remember, 
Und I can’t been more dan three. 
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IV. 


Mein Modther vas dishtracted till 
Some pleesemens brought me home; 
Der gardten-gate vas bolted, so 
Her scherub shouldn’t roam ;— 
Vell den mein pinafore I set 
Mit matsches in a blaze— 
Dat’s von of der first tings I remember, 
Und I vas laidt in bett for days, 


Vv 


Den, after dat, I got qvite vell, 
Till von day I seem’dt qveer ; 
Mein face grew big und bigger, till 
It shvell’dt right out to here; 
No leedle tricks I couldn’t play, 
I velt all in der dumps; 
Dat’s von of der first tings I remember, 
Und dey saidt, “ You’ve caught der mumps!” 


VI. 


Und so dese shtrange und funny tings 
Seem’dt happen’dt all togedther ; 

But dis I know—mein leedle heart 
Vas light as any fedther ; 

I hadt mein schildish troubles, shtill 
Der Vorldt vas full of joy; 

For Care vas not so cruel to come 
To sooch a tiny boy! 


Carter LY. 
MEIN DEAR OLDT GRANDTMAMMA, 
L 


Dere hangs her picshure, by der clock— 
So life-like as couldt be!— 
Sometimes, indeedt, vhen I look up, 
It seems to shpeak to me ;— 
I lov’dt mein uncle und mein aunt, 
Und cousins, near or far; 
But most of all I tink I lov’dt 
Mein dear oldt Grandtmamma. 
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Il. 


Joost shtandt here from der light, und gaze 
Von momendt in dat face ; 

Dose eyes—vhat never caus'dt a tear— 
Beam bright mit heav’nly grace ;— 

Nor do I recollect a frown 
To cross dat noble brow— 

Ach Gott! vhat vouldt I give to have 
Mein dear oldt Grandtma now! 


Ill. 


I never knew dose lips to breathe 
Von single unkindt vordt; 
Und dere, she hadt der sveetest voice 
I tink I ever heardt; 
Dose silv’ry curls, und folded handts, 
Dat brooch, und vhite-lace frill, 
Complete der picshure, till ’tvouldt seem 
Her Shpirit dvelt dere shtill! 


IV. 
From her I learnt to say mein pray’rs, 
Und learnt mein A B C; 
Und wrote down in mein copy-book 
Dat Cat vas C A T;— 
I sphelt vordts of von syllable, 
Und counted up to ten— 
Ach Gott! I sometimes tink I’ve known 
But care und toil since den! 


¥s 

Dey all come rushing back to me, 
Dose hours of infant bliss; 

Vhen life’s blue shky bore not a cloudt, 
Und pain fledt at a kiss !— 

Here, in dis same oldt room, ve'd sit, 
On vinter evenings, say, 

Und thro’ der vindow curtains vatch 
Der fast-declining day. 
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VI. 

Und vhen ’tvas dark she’d trim der lamp, 
Und poke der fire so bright; 

Den, taking out her shpectacles, 
Vouldt holdt dem to der light ;— 

Vhen dey vas clean’dt she’d fetch mein schair, 
Und shut me safely in, 

Den reach some book, und findt der place, 
Und coughing, den begin. 


VII. 


She’d show me, p’raps, some picshure-book 
Full of der qveerest tings, 

Mit ostrisches, und tall giraffes, 
Und fishes born mit vings ; 

Or some great hippopotamus, 
Or ugly schimpanzee— 

Mein dear oldt Grandtma didn’t know 
Dey alvays frighten’dt me! 


VIII. 


Dose /isop’s Fables, too, vas fine— 
I'd jump up in mein schair, 
To hear dat shplendidt race betveen 
Der tortoise und der hare ;— 
Or listen’dt to dem ’Rabian Nights, 
Till, vhen I vent to bedt, 
I’d dhream ten tousandt friendtly shprites 
Vas hov’ring roundt mein headt! 


IX, 


But best of all I lov’dt to hear 
Some shtrange oldt Bible-tale, 
Like Moses und der burning bush, 
Or Jonah in der vhale; 
Or vhen dose bears eat up dem boys 
Vhat mock’dt Elisha’s headt— 
“Take varning by deir dreadtful fate!” 
Mein dear oldt Grandtma saidt. 
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X. 

Sometimes ve’d ramble thro’ der voods, 
To gadther leaves und flow’rs, 

Und den she’d talk of Gott’s great love, 
Und Nature’s vondrous pow’rs :— 

Ve'd listen to der birds’ gladt songs, 
Or vatch deir homevardt flight— 

Ach Gott! I vish dat now, as den, 
Mein heart vas half so light! 


XT, 
Von day der Haus vas dark und qviet, 
Friendts vhisper’dt in deir fears; 
Mein Modther kiss’dt me, und I saw 
Her eyes vere fill’dt mit tears; 
She ledt me to a room upshtairs, 
Und took me to der bedt— 
Schild as I vas, I knew der truth— 
Mein Grandtmamma vas deadt! 


XT, 


For days und days life vas a blank, 
Dose hours of bliss vere flown !— 
Und tho’ fondt fingers shtroked mein hair, 
I felt I vas alone ;— 
It vas so hardt to seek in vain 
Der face I heldt so dear, 
Und hardter shtill to miss der voice 
I hoped vonce more to hear! 


XIII. 


Dese folded handts und shmiling lips 
Are crumbl’dt into dust; 

Dose eyes are closed—but shtill I keep 
Mein mem’ries’ sacredt trust; 

For tho’ dat picshure shouldt decay, 
Und I shouldt roam afar, 

Couldt I forget der love I owe 
Mein dear oldt Grandtmamma? 


J. Reppre MAuetr. 


(To be continued.) 





Che Adventuress. 


By ANNIE EDWARDES, 


AUTHORESS OF ‘OuGHT WE TO VisiT HER?’ ‘Lzaun,’ ‘A GIRTON 
GIRL,’ ‘SUSAN FIELDING,’ ETC. 


CuarpTer XIII. 


A HEROINE OF DESPAIR. 


JuLIANA Trepennick was skilled in the art of leaving things 
alone: to weaker women the most difficult branch of social 
tactics. A dozen words, a tone, a glance, must have landed 
her tolerably near the truth on her first meeting with Firmin. 
She put her knowledge to no other use than sympathetic silence. 


And time brought Juliana her reward. Three or four weeks 
after his return to England, Richard Firmin took the initiative. 
He began speaking to his friend’s wife of Rose Hathaway. 

“She was a wonder of prettiness.” Juliana made the concession 
in her largest style. “I don’t suppose you knew how pretty I 
thought her. That voice she had, too, and her music, and the 
little trick of lifting her eyelashes—not darkened ones, Richard, 
like the terrible sister’s! Yes, I had cause to tremble. I have 
talked the affair over—I knew you would not mind—with Tom, 
and he thinks as Ido. You would not have known a fortnight’s 
happiness if Rose Hathaway had become your wife.” 

“Tom and yourself are the sagest pair in England, but I have 
my opinions. If Miss Hathaway would have looked my way, I 
was ready to run some risks. But she would not. At that 
point,” said Richard Firmin, “our mistake came in. The young 
lady would not look my way.” 

“She glanced rather frequently in that direction! But, of 
course,” added Juliana, with generosity, “I was present only at 
the A BC. You must have quite other impressions of Miss 
Hathaway than those which fell to me.” 

Which was undoubtedly true. His memory held endless images 
of Rose—with the exception of a too dazzling image seen at Lady 
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Di Loder’s garden-party—soft and harmonious images, all, Even 
her “No,” even the fateful minutes when they were passing 
through the Fontainebleau woods, had left a Greuze-like picture 
of her, replete with youthful grace and winsomeness. Firmin 
was not one of the gentlemen who cry Anathema on beauty the 
moment they discover it is not for their possessing. For this he 
had too much manliness, too little personal vanity. It had been 
a fairly-played game, he thought, allowing that the poor little 
girl had somewhat trifled with him, and he had lost. And his 
worst remembrances of his conqueror were, and must always 
continue, delightful ones. 

“If you had not yourself mentioned Miss Hathaway’s name, I 
should for ever have held my tongue. But now, Richard,” 
exclaimed Juliana, after a second of clever indecision, “I think it 
right to tell yousomething. I had acorrespondent at Negretti’s.” 

“A correspondent ?” 

“You remember the three mauve sisters who used to sit 
opposite us at table? One of them wrote to me.” 

“Then you heard how rigidly Rose was guarded by Princess 
Betsi Ivanovitch. A mauve spinster would be voluminous in such 
a matter. For the rest, surely, Juliana, my letters kept you 
informed of everything, our country walks, Lady Di Loder’s 
garden-party, everything.” 

“Your letters made me wretched. I speak as plainly to you, 
Richard, as I do to my husband. Wherever I went in Rome, 
whatever I looked at, I was haunted by one vision.” 

“A very desirable one, if it was the face of Rose Hathaway.” 

But the levity of this remark did not turn Juliana Tredennick 
aside. 

“T was haunted by the thought of you. A coquette’s vanity 
has genuine inspirations. I knew the endless dangers you would 
be exposed to. Can you deny, Mr. Firmin, seriously, honestly, 
that our little adventuress was a consummate flirt ?” 

Firmin looked steadily into Juliana’s eyes; they were very 
good eyes, the saving feature of her plain face. 

“T am afraid—the confession is humiliating—that I have 
always liked flirts,” said he. 

Mrs. Tredennick reddened. 

“You think that in Rose Hathaway there was the right stuff 
for the making of a parson’s wife?” 

“T know that in Richard Firmin there was never the right stuff 
for the making of a parson.” 

“Yet your bishop calls you the straightest man in his diocese !” 
“That, my dear Juliana, is a remark which cuts both ways. 
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If the bishop has a taste for anomalies, he has also a keen eye for 
a pretty face. His lordship might proclaim—-—” 

“Pauline Clemm a model, perhaps, of the domestic virtues ? ” 

“‘T have never had much desire to marry Pauline Clemm. As 
for the domesticities, I do not think we should profane this temple 
by their mention.” 

The conversation, of which the above is a fragment, took place 
in the stalls of a London theatre, and between the acts of an 
afternoon first performance. Little Mrs, Tredennick, her husband 
with her, was at present taking her spring relish of the town, the 
stranded existence of Clara Tredennick replacing her at home. 
And Firmin, loyal in friendship as ever, had placed himself for 
the day at Juliana’s disposal. The minor canon, a man not 
difficult to lead in duty, was sovereign always of his pleasures. 
The allurements held forth by his wife of meeting half the noted 
people in London, the subject-matter to be derived for pulpit use, 
nay, as Tom Tredennick declared with some cynicism, the promise 
of seeing every divine law, every human institution subverted, 
did not tempt him. In a city full of living men and women—an 
international cricket match going on, an Islington horse show — 
the minor canon would not enter the doors of the classic little 
Morgue. He would not sit out an intellectual play. 

“The type—the type is there,” murmured Juliana, as the 
curtain rose. “A dozen years of added knowingness, a shade of 
livelier yellow on the hair, a brighter carmine on the lips—that 
is about as much difference as I can discern between the sisters.” 

Firmin did not argue, but he was influenced. As he travelled 
down, through the June dusk, to Cambridgeshire, he found 
himself thinking of Rose Hathaway with a difference. He had 
been struck throughout the drama by the heroine’s vague yet 
subtle likeness to Pauline, and likeness to Pauline brought with 
it, irresistibly, suggestions of Rose. Was Juliana right? Would 
a dozen years sink the girl to the moral aridity of a Mrs. Reuben 
Clemm? Hidden beneath her soft prettiness, did there not lurk 
distaste for old-fashioned joys, distaste for duty, craving for 
change, “ experience,” all the unwholesome perverted sensations 
of a hectic heroine of despair? 

Mr. Firmin reached his rectory, still in this harsher mood. 
He marched through the dark and silent house to his study, lit 
his reading-lamp, and discovered a letter lying on his desk. The 
envelope, of foreign make, was addressed, rather quaintly, in a 
pointed French hand he knew, and bore the post-mark Paris. 
Sinner or saint, his poor little friend remembered him. 

Away fled harshness, premonitions, wisdom. The Rev. Richard 
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Firmin—one regrets to record a good man’s weaker moments— 
lifted the envelope to his lips; then he cut open its edge; all 
with the slow eagerness we display when we wish to have a 
delicious moment prolonged. 

There was not a line from Miss Hathaway—this he expected. 
But enclosed lay the petals, fresh and perfumed, of a Provence 
rose, and on the paper which held them were these words— 
shakily traced, in crooked, most authentic-looking writing, not a 
suspicion of guidance either in style or orthography—* mit Loves 
Of betsi.” 

“A coquette’s vanity has its inspirations.” Thus spoke Juliana 
Tredennick, who knew her subject. Certain it is that page upon 
page of the nicest sentiment, an allowed legitimate veil-and- 
orange-blossom love-letter, could not have gone surer than went 
the child’s scrawl to Richard Firmin’s heart ! 

And, during the next week or two, his mental state was 
ominously full of rest. Cannot most people look back upon a like 
time, a lull before some storm, a sunbeam before some downpour ? 
Then the end came. On the longest Sunday of the year, Firmin 
was surprised, as he returned across the fields from evening 
service, by an apparition—an apparition in extraordinarily large 
sleeves, in dove-colour and silver braiding. Rose Hathaway’s 
eyes looked at him from beneath a Paris hat. She was here to 
bid him a long good-bye, then! She meant to marry Sir John 
Saxon ! 

“T was waiting for you,” said the girl, with her usual directness. 
“One of the rustics, coming out of church, was good enough to 
put me on your tracks. You see, I have kept my word, Mr. 
Firmin. I have heard you preach. Your sermon was too lovely ! 
As for the country,” she indicated the large pale sky, the emerald 
green, the snowy elder-bloom and meadow-sweet of the landscape, 
“if this is a sample, I am a convert. I take back all I ever said 
against rural villages and English Sundays. Are you satisfied ?” 


CHAPTER XIY. 


TWO AT SUPPER. 


Her beauty had not gone off. She looked tired, older, yet it 
seemed to Firmin her face had gained in depth of colour and in 
expression. Was she well, absolutely strong? As their hands 
met he asked her this in a tone which, for friendship, had a fairly 
strong leaven of tender interest. 
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“Strong? I should say I was strong! Our life since I saw 
you has been one long rush.” There was a slight change in her 
voice—like her face, it seemed tired, older. ‘You got Betsi’s 
letter? I hope you do not think I prompted it. That child is 
just wild about you. Oh, Mr. Firmin,” so she ran on, resolved, 
obviously, to avert dangerous silences, “the country is too sweet. 
All these honeysuckles—and marguerites—and—and buttercups.” 
Rose did not know one field-flower from another, but made 
random shots at their names as she passed along. “And what a 
congregation you had! And how the people talked about you, 
coming out. Firmin of Jude’s. Are English parsons called after 
their colleges till they die, or are you an exception?” 

“T am an exception, as Miss Hathaway learned one day in the 
gardens at Monte Carlo. I belong,” said Firmin, in the half- 
sombre, half-jesting way she knew, “to the genus ‘ Marked 
Parson.’ That is why these good folks flock to hear me.” He 
pointed to a distant road along which the crowd, broken now into 
groups, was returning to Cambridge. ‘They appreciate the 
touch of theatre. Firmin of Jude’s is, in himself, text and 
homily—his sermon a form only. You understand ?” 

“T know that you were magnificent. If I had heard such 
sermons always, I should not be the pagan I am.” Tacitly, it 
appeared settled that Rose should accompany Mr. Firmin to his 
house. They were, at all events, walking thither, slowly, side by 
side. ‘I wish poor Pauline had been there. The sermon seemed 
made for us. Once upon a time,” she added, “away in the south, 
I heard that you preached the gospel of fresh starts, that in our 
weakness lies our strength. Is that so?” 

“That is so, in a sense. I do not know,” added the young 
divine, “that we should go astray, deliberately, for purposes of 
analysis.” 

“Deliberately?” Rose’s voice hardened. ‘“ Who, in this 
world, ever went wrong deliberately? One gets pushed into 
actions—pushed, until it is worse cowardice to draw back than to 
goon. Ah, how good the fields smell! How good it would be, 
if one was born to it, to live here always! To live here, and— 
and my train leaves at ten,” she broke off, as if remembering 
herself. “It isa truth, Mr. Firmin. You have got me on your 
hands for two solid hours, The Sunday trains are so impossible.” 

And then, witha sort of forced unconcern, she began to recount 
her late Paris gaieties, the balls at which she had had successes, 
the cotillons she had led, the gowns she had worn. London 
seemed heavier and duller than usual this year, and she had a 
notion they would not stay long in England. Pauline had been 
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ordered by her doctors to the German baths, and of course health 
must be considered before everything. 

Firmin inquired, with politeness, as to the nature of Mrs. 
Clemm’s illness. 

“Called by its straight name—worry,” said Rose. “If you 
like something straighter still—Reuben. Pauline’s expenses 
grow, naturally. When you have perpetual new bills pouring in 
upon you, how,” observed Miss Hathaway, with the logic of her 
sex, “can the same allowance hold out from year to year? 
Pauline’s does not hold out. She is in seas of debt, all my poor 
bit of capital is gone, and the wretch across the Atlantic is harder 
than of old. Yes, Mr. Firmin, though I chatter about cotillons 
and ball-gowns, we have been in abundant trouble of late.” Rose 
shook her fair head drearily. ‘Pauline and I need a fresh start, 
if ever two bankrupt women on this earth needed one.” 

“Mr. Clemm is harder than of old?” Firmin questioned, his 
distrust of Pauline and of her designs for Rose re-awakened by 
his companion’s guarded manner. 

“Reuben has written, honouring his wife, for once, with his 
autograph! Reuben will pay every franc of Pauline’s debts—oh, 
the ignominy of it—on one condition. She must return forthwith 
to New York, to her husband’s house, and stay there.” 

“Which, I should imagine,” said Firmin leisurely, and calcu- 
lating the effect of his words, “would just be the best thing 
Reuben Clemm’s wife could do.” 

To his surprise, Rose showed no indignation. Had latent 
doubts, vague misgivings as to Pauline’s beautiful integrity begun 
to dawn upon the young girl’s mind ? 

“Tcan understand your thinking as you do, Mr. Firmin. Some 
of my oldest friends in Paris think the same. You judge from the 
outside. You, none of you, know Pauline as Ido. For her to go 
back to that man, conquered, would be death—worse. She would 
grow desperate. No, no,no! It shall never be.” 

“ And what,” Firmin asked with warmth, “are Reuben Clemm’s 
crimes, over and above the initial crime of being a husband ?”’ 

Rose gave a forced little laugh. “TI travelled down to Cam- 
bridge,” said she, “to hear Mr. Firmin preach from the pulpit.” 

“ Not to make him your director in the confessional. Is that 
what you would say ?” 

“Tf I had had you for my director always But why do I 
talk like this? Ican only be what Iam. I direct myself, shall 
go on, along my own road, to the end. And so, this is your 
house?” A turning in the footpath had brought them within 
view of the rectory. ‘“ How well you described it—‘ A venerable 
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greybeard, embraced at midsummer by roses and clematis and 
jasmine.’ Do you remember that day? Your efforts to win our 
—I mean to win Betsi’s affections with bribes of strawberries.” 

“T remember everything too well,” said Richard Firmin. Then, 
as she coloured under his look, “‘ You shall judge of the straw- 
berries to-night,” he added, “at our supper-table.” 

Rose drew abruptly back. She was not, as the least favourable 
judge of her actions must concede, a prude. Worldly, at heart, 
she might be. She cared not a jot for the world’s oh’s and ah’s. 
But the feminine soul has always its own little code of ethics, 
apart, inexplicable. At this moment, at those three innocent 
words, “ our supper-table,” she felt her conscience smitten by hot 
shame. 

“T ought not to have come here. Pauline was right. It was 
like staying on alone at Negretti’s. I seem fated to do these 
wretched things.” 

“Tf you would only go on doing them, for ever!” exclaimed 
Firmin. 

“ And of course I am hungry, and the train does not start till 
ten. Tell me one thing, if you please, monsieur.” They were, 
by now, pausing beside a back entrance to the garden, Firmin 
was holding open a door for her to enter. “ What will your 
servants guess? I will not set my foot within your premises 
until you tell me that.” 

“They will guess that a rather nice-looking young person, in a 
foreign bonnet, has come to visit me.” 

“Tt is a hat. Fancy Corot putting her name to a bonnet 
without strings! Will they guess me to be your sister?” 

“They will not. Observe my loftiness of character, Miss 
Hathaway. I do not attempt to deceive you.” 

“ What will they guess, then?” 

“My housekeeper has lived with me a dozen years. She is 
above guessing. The younger and giddier parlourmaid may draw 
inferences——” 

“Tnferences? I would very much rather persons said dis- 
agreeable things out.” 

“She may think—mind, you force the surmise from me—that 
the rectory is being inspected by its future mistress.” 

As he spoke their eyes met. Rose broke into one of her old 
gay laughs. 

“This is too good. A bride-elect taking stock of her spoons 
and forks! Thank you, Mr. Firmin. You have set me beauti- 
fully at my ease. After such a suggestion, could I, if I tried, 
be embarrassed? Think, in her turn, how the bride-elect 
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will be inspected by her future mistresses! It is a bit of real 
comedy.” 

“Like the one which was never acted in Arles amphitheatre ? ” 

“Oh, we have made progress in the story now,” cried Rose 
Hathaway. “ When it comes to spoons and forks!” 

And, from this moment on, her manner towards her host becamo 
natural, the strain died from her voice, the tired look from her 
face. The evening, for Cambridgeshire, was marvellous; still, 
dry, lavishly odorous. As they sauntered together along the 
walks, and through the bowery greennesses of the garden, it had 
been difficult, watching them unexplained, to assign to Firmin 
the part of a rejected lover, more difficult still to think that Rose 
had come here coolly, for experience’ sake, to bid him and all 
belonging to him a last farewell. Yet these were the facts; hard 
as the granite rectory walls around which roses and clematis and 
jasmine threw their delicate June glamour. 

Miss Hathaway was merry, she was at her ease until the end of 
supper, an informal meal served to them in the library, as was 
Richard Firmin’s Sunday evening rule. Presently, the fast- 
gathering dusk reminding her perhaps of what was yet to come, 
her mood changed. It had been the peacefullest evening of her 
life. She told him this when the servants had left them alone. 
The refinement of a simple country home—ah, that was what 
struck her after the vulgarity of smart town people and their 
ways! For the rest of her existence, when she was worn and 
feverish, she would have the village church to look back upon, and 
their walk across the fields, and the dear old house, lying asleep 
among its green gardens. 

“The dear old house,” said Richard Firmin, “in which Miss 
Hathaway knows that she would commit suicide, after a six days’ 
residence.” 

“Oh, you remember too well!” Quitting the table, Rose 
crossed to one of the open windows. She stood there holding her 
face up to the sweet-smelling languorous air. “And you re- 
member the worst, always; but perhaps that is natural. I must 
be going, I suppose. Will you walk a little of the way with me 
just to put me into the right road for the station? And—and 
when I am gone, will you try not to judge me so harshly ? ” 

Her voice faltered ; this time there could be no doubt about it. 
Firmin was beside her in an instant. 

“You need not start from here until half-past nine.” He 
consulted his watch in the uncertain light. “We have seven 
minutes to the good, still. Iam jealous over them. Think of the 
months, the lifetime I shall have to spend without you!” 
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Rose stood, dead silent, her head averted. The outlines of her 
figure looked rigid, unyouthful, unlike herself. 

“ And I promise you it shall be comedy to the last.” He added 
this without bitterness. “If you like, you are not the real Rose 
Hathaway. Iam another Richard Firmin——” 

“ Playing host to his future wife, a woman worthy of him, who 
will make him happy. Mr. Firmin ”—she paused a moment, then 
turning, gave him her face full—“ let us put idle talk aside. I 
came here to-night to hear you preach, yes. I came also to bid 
you good-bye. You know what that means?” 

“T knew it the moment I heard your voice. You are fulfilling 
your promise, simply. Well, and I have no right to question 
you.” He took one of her hands and held it firmly, gravely. 
“Your life is your own, you are going to do with it what you 
choose. The seven minutes are all but gone,” this came after a 
considerable pause. “ Better get our leave-taking over here than 
at the station. Good-bye, Miss Hathaway, as we are forced to 
say it, for ever.” 

“For ever!” the girl tried to echo. 

Then nature conquered. The cruel words were not spoken 
before she was in Firmin’s arms, borne away by one of the nobler 
impulses of youth and blood. And trembling there, suppliant, in 
tears, Rose made confession. He was dear to her, had been dear 
to her from the first. 





Cuaprer XV. 


IN PAINT AND PATCHES. 


But, though her heart had proved traitor, the poor little adven- 
turess, true to her training, contrived to keep her head cool. Mr. 
Firmin must not write, must not dream of coming to London 
until he heard from her. These injunctions were laid upon 
Firmin as, hand locked in hand, they made their way, through the 
shadowed lanes, towards the station. Nothing could be fixed or 
unfixed without Pauline, and Pauline’s ambitions were high. He 
little knew what dazzling, mercenary visions they had both of them 
cherished for the future. It would be no easy matter to make 
Pauline consider the world well forfeited just for love. Rose’s 
own opinion as to the wisdom of such a forfeiture? He must not 
ask her. She was feeling too tremendously for thought, feeling 
as if all life were being crushed into one wildly happy half-hour. 


And with such an admission warm on her lips, with the exquisite 
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face upheld to his in the darkness, Richard Firmin had, certainly, 
no cause for immediate discontent. 

He heard nothing of Rose Hathaway for four days, but in his 
straightforward soul was unvexed by doubt. If he had misgivings 
as to Mrs. Clemm, suspicions of the kind of diplomacy to which 
this lady might, in her anger, stoop, had he not also the conviction 
of Rose’s love? Must not love render the girl proof against 
Pauline’s craft, against Sir John Saxon’s promised settlements ? 
although his name had not been spoken, Firmin felt tolerably sure 
as to the presence of the Cliff Croesus on the scene. The fifth day, 
Friday, brought him tidings—from the pen of Juliana Tredennick. 

Rising betimes, the rector of Fosbrooke had strolled forth (he 
had done so each morning since Sunday) to catch the postman on 
his first round. And with the June sun shining gallantly over- 
head, with the young birds making merry in the hedgerows, this 
is the letter which it was Richard Firmin’s portion to read :— 


“What will you say, dear Richard, to the very latest bit of 
matrimonial news ?—matrimonial scandal, one of those detestable 
society papers has had the bad taste to call it. ‘A marriage has 
been arranged, and will take place immediately, between Sir John 
Saxon, of Saxon Rise, Yorkshire, and Miss Rose Hathaway, younger 


daughter of the late Nathaniel Hathaway, of New York and Paris.’ 
I certainly saw the sister of the bride-elect, that pretty Mrs. 
Something Clemm, in Sir John’s victoria on Sunday afternoon. 
But in these latter days one has got to look upon nothing as 
serious. Fancy my surprise when the above formal announcement 
came out in last night’s Planet. You do not,I think, see the 
Planet, but perhaps you correspond, direct, with headquarters ; if 
so, pray offer my congratulations. Sir John is one of my special 
favourites, and judging Miss Hathaway by the few glimpses I had 
of her at Nice, I feel sure that he has chosen charmingly. Mrs. 
Clemm, they say, is going abroad at once, and the wedding, a 
strictly quiet affair, is to be in Paris. If I chose, I might see the 
bride-elect, in paint and patches, to-night. Mrs. Astarte Potter, 
this last-discovered Antipodean sta:, has theatricals, in which both 
sisters take part—of course supported by little Sims Loftus. You 
have heard of him? A semi-professional sort of creature, once in 
the Guards, who will play stage-lover anywhere in London for his 
champagne and his supper. Generally, as you know, I swim with 
the other minnows, but Mrs. Astarte Potter and her brand-new 
splendours are just too much for me. Our friend Tom, who is in 
a sinfully frivolous mood, intends to go, so perhaps I may have 
more to tell you in my next. Good-bye, dear old Richard. If 
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I thought you badly hurt, I should not be writing so lightly. 
But you are quite—quite cured. That last time we talked things 
over I felt you had got over such tiny pin-scratch as you ever 
received. 
“Can you keep me Saturday week for Hurlingham ? 
“ Always your attached Juiana. 


“P.S.—I am not sure how far Mrs. Clemm and I can be said to 
know each other, but look forward to our acquaintance progressing 
pleasantly in the future.” 


Richard Firmin read his letter through. Then, quietly, he 
tore it into small shreds. It needed no re-perusal. Oh, the 
obviousness of the thing! Out of the dozen thoughts at work 
within him, this thought stood foremost. The coarse inevitable- 
ness of a Pauline Clemm carrying out her money bargain; of a 
Juliana Tredennick bowing down before the latest success of the 
marriage market. Could it be otherwise? What, in sober fact, 
were they both? Typical instances, reflections, at different 
angles, of a world in which all that is best, sweetest, fairest, has 
its ultimate price. As for Rose herself—for the girl, Firmin 
resolved, after a minute’s poignant doubt, he would make “one 
fight more.” He would go to London this afternoon, see her, 
through Tom Tredennick’s help, in paint and patches to-night, 
and, for the last time, speak. Of her love he no more doubted 
than of the solidity of the path along which he walked, the path 
where five days before they had lingered, hand clasped in hand, 
lips meeting lips, in the scented dusk; and while a woman loves 
there is hope. However it fared with him, he might yet save her ; 
bring her to a righteous self-scorn, open her eyes, now, at the 
eleventh hour, to the vileness of the falsehood into which she had 
been coerced. 

Richard Firmin was wholly master of himself throughout the 
ensuing hours. He arranged with a brother parson as to services, 
should business detain him in London till next week; held 
counsel with his housekeeper about such sick parishioners as 
might require her ministrations during his absence. Later on he 
trudged across the fields to unite a pair of indecorously happy 
rustic sweethearts in wedlock—passing the spot where Miss 
Hathaway had appeared before him on Sunday. Then came a 
pauper funeral. Men and women will marry, will want burying, 
whate’er betide! And then he returned to the rectory, looked up 
trains, and packed his portmanteau ; by two o'clock found himself 
travelling Londonwards, the mechanical relief of action over, 
alone with his own thoughts. 


Tt 2 
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Fate served him one kindly turn. On reaching the Tredennicks’ 
lodging he found Juliana out, the minor canon alone; and before 
ten minutes were over, honest Tom Tredennick knew perfectly 
how matters stood with his friend. It had been often a playful 
complaint of Juliana’s that Firmin could flash more with a look 
into Tom’s brain—Towm’s excellent, somewhat slow-walking brain 
—than she could do after a week’s labour; and she was right. 
Men who have been little school-lads together, who have passed 
through youthful chills and fever-fits, side by side, do possess in 
after years a free-masonic, unspoken tongue which neither wife 
nor mistress can always interpret. 

“Tf I were in your shoes ”—the minor canon planted his burly 
person before the hearth in an attitude suggestive rather of 
January than of June—“I should steer clear of feminine counsels. 
Juliana knows the whole affair? Undoubtedly she does, up to a 
certain point. I have heard my wife speak of the young lady and 
of the young lady’s sister. Juliana is your friend, down to the 
ground? Absurdly so. None the less, Dick, I should keep dark. 
Our conquerors—who was it called them so?—have their ideas, 
pretty queer ones,” mused the Rev. Tom Tredennick, “of duty. 
And they seldom love each other one step beyond cool criticism. 
And you can never tell”—Juliana’s husband made the remark 
with growing conviction—“at what moment they will develop 
principles and bowl you over.” 

Firmin was mute, as it becomes a neophyte to be when the 
initiated speak. 

“You may, or may not, be making a fool of yourself. About 
that I give no opinion.” 

Tom Tredennick had few opinions to give, save as to his 
bicycle and his bees. Firmin was enamoured of a fastish sort of 
girl who inclined, naturally, to throw him over for a richer lover. 
At the last moment, Firmin seemed bent upon winning her, by a 
Lochinvar coup de main. It was simply his, Tom Tredennick’s, 
place to stand by his friend, in his folly as in his wisdom. 

“Juliana would argue the situation out for you—as clever a 
little creature as she is good. And she would arrive—the Lord 
knows where!” Tredennick stretched up his big clasped hands 
above his head, and regarded the ceiling, abjectly. “Nine 
chances out of ten, at some conclusion not flattering to Miss 
Hathaway. For anything I can tell, my wife might consider it 
her duty to act.” 

Again Firmin was silent—after a dozen years of tender friend- 
ship confidence seems so inevitable. Yet he felt sure that 
Tredennick, travelling by unknown mental short cuts, had come 
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to a sound judgment. Feminine counsel would, in his present 
straits, not help him. Did not Juliana consider his wound a pin- 
scratch? Did she not hold that Sir John Saxon had chosen 
charmingly ? 

“T, on the other hand, don’t argue, in love affairs especially. 
A man makes his choice”—the minor canon’s rubicund face 
became grave— and must abide by it. Now what can I do to 
help you? You intend to stay in London?” 

Firmin unfolded such shadowy and mutable plans as he had 
been able to form. On his way from Liverpool Street he had 
engaged a room, deposited his portmanteau at an hotel. He 
should look to his friend 

“To get you an invitation,’ said Tom Tredennick, “ to the 
Potter theatricals. You need none. Your monastic face, Dick, 
the cut of your coat-collar, will be enough. All pillars of society 
are welcome, in her present fledgeling state, to Astarte. We shall 
keep, like-a pair of conspirators, out of my wife’s way this after- 
noon. We shall wait on Mrs. Astarte to-night. Afterwards?” 

“ Afterwards,” exclaimed Firmin blankly, “the deluge! I 
cannot see any future beyond the next twelve hours. Most likely 
I shall return to Fosbrooke to-morrow, as much happier and 
wiser as one can expect to be after executing a fool’s errand.” 

“You think it a fool’s errand? Then, by George !——” 

But having got thus far—betrayed, well-nigh, into an opinion 
—Tom Tredennick checked himself. He took a good many heavy 
turns between the fireplace and the window, he looked at his 
watch as a man looks who sees not whither the hands point. 
Finally, without an attempt at transition, he remarked that he 
supposed they would have to get through the afternoon somehow. 
They would, of course, dine together at his, Tredennick’s, club. 
But there were the intervening hours. It rested with Firmin to 
chalk them out. 

Richard Firmin, however, was in the strained, nervous state 
when it is a relief to have all minor details of existence settled 
for one. The minor canon did with him as he chose. Kaisers, 
princes and princesses, happened, that afternoon, to be proces- 
sioning through the London streets, on their way from a city 
pageant. And Tredennick, who loved sight-seeing like a school- 
boy, had secured access to a friend’s window commanding the 
show. Thither Firmin suffered himself, passively, to be led. 
The daughter of the house, a dark-eyed, showy-looking girl in 
red, chanced to be his immediate neighbour. To her Tom 
Tredennick, not without a spice of serpent’s wisdom, introduced 
him, and the afternoon—well, the afternoon sped. A lover with 
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a maelstrom of passion at his heart must be human, even to a 
young person whose eyes and complexion are of a different hue to 
those of his beloved. The girl had large sunburnt hands, Firmin 
afterwards remembered, and a loudish voice, and short black hair, 
brushed like a man’s from her forehead. And she knew all the 
royalties by sight, and was good-naturedly ready to point them 
out; also to impart racy little marginal notes connected therewith 
to the sombre, handsome country parson at her side. 

The trumpets blared, the mob hurrahed, a tired-looking young 
gentleman in a white uniform bowed. There were a great many 
fluttering pennons, a great many upright lances. Bells pealed, 
steel rang, music clashed. And then, at last, to her regret, 
confessed the dark-haired girl in red, the show was done. Ten 
minutes later, the two friends were progressing slowly along in 
the direction of Tredennick’s club through the crowd. Richard 
Firmin had no longer to be human to any one. 

And the sun was growing level. He was so many hours nearer 
to the moment when he should see Rose! 

He saw her, not literally in paint and patches, but with a fair 
suspicion of histrionic charms upon her face. He saw her 
animated, smiling. 

To look on at the performance—a lively little comedy of the 
age of silk—had been, Firmin felt, an ordeal beyond his strength. 
He had therefore arrived at the Potter abode, a flaringly new 
South Kensington mansion, alone; Tom Tredennick, who would 
not lose a word of the play, having preceded him by a couple of 
hours. Alone, after an effusive reception from Astarte, flushed 
and jewelled, he made his way to the dancing-room. 

It was as yet sparsely filled, the ball proper not beginning 
until after supper. And he distinguished Rose at once. She was 
standing, amidst a group of aspirant partners, in the centre of the 
room, had looked up, with a smile, at the man beside her, precisely 
as Richard Firmin entered the doorway. Their eyes met. 

Well, he thanked his gods, then and thereafter, that the smile 
was given to an aspirant partner only ; a fair-haired, eye-glassed 
Adonis, who was languidly writing his name upon Miss Hatha- 
way’s card. For, at sight of the girl, Richard Firmin “saw 
red.” There rushed a hot, blinding sensation he knew too well 
across his brain. Had Miss Hathaway’s affianced lord been the 
man smiled on, was it certain that his self-control had been 
absolute ? 

Their eyes met, and Firmin stopped short. Then—what should 
Rose do but trip graciously across the room to him, her hand 
outheld. She was rouged still, as I have hinted. Bistre colouring 
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surrounded the eyes, which certainly wanted no help from art, a 
patch was on her dimpled chin. Never had she looked more 
openly, flagrantly meretricious. Never was she prettier. Firmin 
had to hold his clerical arms tight and stiff in their clerical coat- 
sleeves, so strong was his impulse to snatch the frail little creature 
who had betrayed him to his heart. 

Miss Hathaway, whatever her emotions, began to talk small- 
talk with a volubility that had not discredited Juliana Tredennick. 
If Firmin had not known every inflexion, every shade of her voice, 
he might have thought her at her ease. Unexpected? Ah, the 
Kaiser must be held responsible for these meetings with country 
cousins. Mr. Firmin was the third old friend she had run across 
to-day. And so he had only just arrived, had not witnessed the 
performance? For that mercy Rose professed herself thankful. 
She had never acted so vilely as to-night. 

“And when one attempts to doa thing, even a bad thing, one 
likes to do it well, does one not?” 

“Miss Hathaway could not attempt to do a bad thing,” said 
Firmin, with sufficient emphasis. 

She became absorbed in the contemplation of her bouquet, and 
the small-talk languished. A moment or two later up rustled 
Mrs. Potter, a gourd-faced, enormously stout woman in a fire of 
diamonds, as brilliantly undressed as Worth and wealth could 
make her. It was Mrs. Potter’s wish that her charming actresses, 
her kind and gifted artiste friends, should go in to supper first. 
Mr. Firmin and Miss Hathaway were acquainted. Then would 
Mr. Firmin? He found himself walking through the exotic-lined, 
heavily-scented corridors of Astarte’s mansion, the hand of Sir 
John Saxon’s fiancée on his arm. 

Now, given no too-near neighbours, and it is possible—as a pen 
dipped in corrosive sublimate has shown—for passion, reproach, 
despair, to be mixed in among the gastronomic utterances of a 
ball supper. This possibility was withheld from Richard Firmin 
and his companion. ‘They had reached the upper end of the 
room, had paused beside a corner table, designedly incapable of 
holding more than two, when a well-known mocking little laugh 
made itself heard. Both turned, Richard Firmin with the guilty 
start of innocence, and confronted Pauline, her complexion a 
marvel, her baby curls gold-dusted. Captain Sims Loftus, Mrs. 
Clemm’s stage-lover of an hour before, was her attendant. 

She launched into amiable insincerities at once. Curious to 
say, she was thinking of Mr. Firmin not five minutes ago. Canon 
Tredennick, the most charming, Parson Adams-looking country 
clergyman, had been pointed out to her, and the name took her 
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back to Nice, and to their sojourn at dear old Negretti’s. Now, 
how should they arrange themselves? Ah, she had forgotten— 
Captain Loftus, Mr. Firmin. She introduced the two men with 
a look of varying expression to each. lose, it would seem, 
elected for duets. Miss Hathaway had quietly taken one of the 
two chairs at the corner table. Then Captain Loftus and herself 
must find places near at hand, be as chaperonable—it seemed to 
Firmin that she coined the word with malicious pleasure— 
as circumstances allowed of. 

And the threat was borne out. Pauline Clemm and her friend 
established themselves so near that corner table as fairly to 
shadow its helpless occupants. In the earlier stages of a thwarted 
love-affair such a position might have its piquancy. Can mortal 
chaperon hinder a whisper, a soft word, deftly interwoven amidst 
severer talk? But neither whisper nor soft word would avail 
Richard Firmin now. It must be all or nothing. Unless he 
could gain Rose’s ear alone, it were wisdom, he decided, to talk 
of kaisers, queens, and processions; give Pauline, give the girl 
herself, no suspicion of the desperate hope that was in his 
breast, still. 

At length, from Mrs. Clemm’s lips, came the name for whose 
mention Firmin thirsted and had nerved himself. 

“Sir John Saxon is gone, you know.” She addressed Captain 
Loftus, employing the low confidential tone which, of all others, 
makes itself the most unerringly heard. “Sir John is ordered to 
be in his bed by twelve. When the curtain had fallen, he just 
came to the green-room to bring us our bouquets, and say good- 
night. Such a trial to have to live by rule! I know it from 
experience. You would scarcely believe me, Captain Loftus ”— 
after this fashion Pauline Clemm embroidered on—“ but Sir Johr 
and I suffer from the same trouble—suppressed gout. We are 
going, both of us, to Carlsbad, to drink the waters.” 

Mrs. Clemm’s companion scrutinized her supple, youthful 
figure, her pink-and-white skin, her eyes. 

“You don’t look much like gout at present, Mrs. Clemm; 
suppress it very successfully, I must say.” He showed his white 
teeth with the good-humour a man might well feel after playing 
the part of a lover, in an age of silk comedy, to Pauline. 

“ But I am sorrowfully in earnest. Three of the first London 
doctors agree about me. As for Sir John ‘ 

“Oh, I say, Sir John! About time Sir John did have gout! 
Does he expect everything?” Captain Loftus glanced admiringly 
at Rose. ‘Croesus himself cannot buy up a new constitution, 
can he?” 
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“ Croesus can buy up few things that are really worth having,” 
observed Richard Firmin, with deliberation. 

There was a chill little silence. Opportunely, and before any 
one had spoken, a partner came up to claim Pauline’s hand—for 
time had worn on, the preludatory notes to the second waltz were 
sounding. 

“You follow us, of course?” Mrs. Clemm gave a look which 
seemed, cleverly, to bracket her sister and Captain Loftus together, 
leaving Firmin in the cold. 

“Tf Miss Hathaway will have me?” The Captain rose, not too 
readily, from his champagne, as Pauline left them. ‘“ More in my 
element behind the lights, capering days pretty well over. Still, 
if Miss Hathaway——” 

“Miss Hathaway has not the smallest intention of curtailing 
her supper,” cried Rose. “My acting may have been bad. It 
has left me gloriously hungry. You are eating nothing yourself, 
Mr. Firmin. Do not be shocked if I ask you for another help of 
mayonnaise.” 


CuapTtEerR XVI, 
OPPORTUNITY. 


RosE ate her mayonnaise, talking bravely enough the while: now 
and then her eyes encountered Firmin’s. Presently, having 
consulted her dancing-card with sudden earnestness, she asked to 
be taken back to the ball-room ; and on their way thither Richard 
Firmin saw his chance. Some draped tapestry at the far end of a 
corridor had been drawn open while the guests were at supper. 
There was a vista of coloured lamps on a verandah, there was the 
assumption of a garden beyond. 

“ Needless to ask if Miss Hathaway dreads night air?” They 
had, of one accord, turned aside, were already separated from the 
crowd. “I have not forgotten the terrace—the terrace,” repeated 
Firmin meaningly, “and all the night air that used to blow upon 
it at Negretti’s.” 

“Better forget everything,’ murmured Rose. ‘I do not dread 
night air, but—” she shrank back, as a nearer view showed the 
verandah to be empty—“I think, Mr. Firmin, we will go no 
farther than this.” 

“ Are you afraid of me, Rose, or of yourself?” 

At his tone, at his quiet mention of her name, all her courage 
gave way. 

“Tam afraid of giving you more pain than I have done already,” 
she uttered, in a choked voice. 
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He led her on into the garden, a large one for South 
Kensington, and made the most of to-night by hothouse clusters, 
artistically grouped, of palms and ferns and orange-trees. A 
faint London moon shone down upon them, like a ghost of the 
nights of old, above the adjacent housetops. 

‘Rose, my poor little girl”—Richard Firmin paused, and she 
drew her hand away from his arm—“do you know what I am 
here for? Iam come to claim you.” 

“To claim!” she echoed, looking at him with vague terror. 
“ Why, Mr. Firmin, have you not heard ?” 

“Oh, the whole story, the very wording”—he gave a short 
laugh—“ of the announcement in the society papers. But first 
you must assure me of one thing, and on your honour. There 
must be no more equivocations between us. That which you said 
last Sunday evening—we were standing together, if you remember, 
at my library window—was it true or false?” 

She wrung her little gloved hands piteously. 

“Tt is horrid of you to be like this, Asif I had not gone 
through scenes enough! That very night I spoke to Pauline 
straight, and told her about your sermon and your house, and 
said how I wanted to give up my old life—everything. And 
Pauline fainted. The action of her heart is never strong. And 
when she came round, she used harsh, cruel words—such words 
as have never been spoken between us before. And then I was 
sorry for her. I have my duties to my sister.” This was pro- 
nounced inflexibly. ‘You seem to forget Pauline altogether.” 

“T remember her too well. Mrs. Clemm has seldom, of late, 
been absent from my thoughts. But Mrs. Clemm,” said Firmin, 
“is outside the question. Rose ”—his voice sank to a whisper— 
“was that which you told me a few nights ago truth or 
falsehood ?” 

She moved from him with a shiver. 

“Can there be any object in all this? You know what is 
decided. I am sure you ought to be very glad to be out of 
it. Is it kind, like a friend, to make me more miserable than 
Tam?” 

“Was it false? You have only to answer ‘yes, and be rid 
of me.” 

For a moment Rose stood as if stupefied, then she lifted her 
head. The yellow light fell on her; Firmin could see the 
expression of her face, full. He had a foreboding of how it 
would be with him in the coming years, alone, always alone, and 
with just that look of the girl’s pursuing, haunting him. 

“Tt was not false.” In a second his embrace held her close. 
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“T will not disown the best half-hour I ever lived. But it was 
madness! It was——” 

She could not, for her tears and other adequate reasons, 
proceed further. 

“Still, though I am weak—oh, as contemptibly weak as this, 
do not think I shall throw Pauline over.” 

“You throw over with amazing rapidity when you have a 
mind.” 

“Tt was Pauline’s mind, not my own. If you please, Mr. 
Firmin, let us walk on. Think, if any one saw you.” 

“ Did we truckle to ‘any one’ at Negretti’s?” 

“At Negretti’s, I belonged to myself, still. And now—oh, we 
must not stay here! Pauline will come round and find us. I 
think Pauline might not be nice to you if she did.” 

“And if I prefer her severity to her niceness? Plain things 
have to be said,and I must say them. There is little time for 
compliment.” 

“ Little time,” repeated Rose Hathaway drearily. 

“You are quitting London, I hear. Does it suit you to tell me 
when you start for Paris?” 

She vacillated awhile, then, with effort, got back to her former 
forced strain. 

“TI never know about days, and hours, and Bradshaws, Mr. 
Firmin. I leave all that to Pauline.” 

“You leave your life to Pauline.” Firmin set her free. He 
spoke with blunt, condensed energy. “And she rewards you 
—how?” 

“You have never understood my sister. She has not much 
romance—that I must say. Poor Pauline! She has been so 
steeped in money cares, herself, that she thinks only of what is 
wisest for one.” 

“Of what is lowest, you mean, vilest, basest. Let such 
wisdom go. I know everything that you can urge,” he went on 
passionately, ‘‘I know the price of your rebellion, if heaven will 
give you strength enough to rebel. What does it come to? That 
Pauline Clemm shall exchange Paris for her husband’s house, find 
salvation—in as far,” added Firmin, with irrepressible bitterness, 
“as she can be saved.” 

The girl vacillated more and more. 

“If I could be sure of what you say. If I could feel that 
Pauline’s happiness——” 

She broke from Firmin’s side with a start. Figures were seen 
approaching them through the semi-darkness. The waltz was 
done, the dancers had issued forth to breathe such cool and fresh- 
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ness as could be gathered from the London night. And among 
them was Pauline, alert, scenting danger, unattended. 

She glided, with quick feline grace, past Firmin, then stole her 
hand—-well did Rose interpret its pressure—under her sister’s 
arm. They had chosen the most delightful spot. Mrs. Clemm 
positively envied them their absence from that heated ball-room. 

“ At the same time, my dear child”—she touched Rose’s bare 
white throat with her fan—“ it is all most imprudent. I shall be 
having you laid up. Mr. Firmin, you should have insisted on 
this naughty girl returning for a wrap. I am _ inelined to 
lecture you.” 

“On prudence,” exclaimed Firmin. “A subject”—he made 
the remark with chill courtesy—‘ upon which Mrs. Reuben 
Clemm is entitled to speak.” 

There was a moment’s threatening silence, broken by Rose. 
She gave a hard little laugh, one of those laughs which, from 
young lips, are sadder than all sighs. 

“As if prudence ever kept human beings from anything, 
Paulie! From colds, or love, or matrimony, or any other of the 
ills of existence!” And then she ran on into an aimless sort of 
diatribe against the London season and its pleasures, amateur 
theatricals above all. She hoped she would never again be forced 
to play at sentiment, to face footlights, while she lived. 

“You are tired out,” said Pauline, with a slaying glance at 
Richard Firmin; “and no wonder. Happily the carriage is 
ordered early. If you prefer it, darling, we need not go near the 
ball-room ; we can make our way straight home.” 

“ And your engagements, Paulie?” 

Mrs. Clemm drew her card from her slender waist girdle, then 
tore it across—Firmin thought, with temper, with an air of 
throwing down the gauntlet. She announced, stiffly, that she 
should dance no more. Rose really must be watched over, was 
agitated, upset. For Rose’s sake 

“My dear Pauline,” cried this young lady, with one of her 
lightning flashes, “forego nothing! Watch over me as much as 
you please, but make no sacrifices! I was tired, but coming out 
in the fresh air with Mr. Firmin has done me infinite good. Will 
you take me back to the ball-room, Mr. Firmin? My sister may 
like wandering about the world, partnerless. I intend to dance 
every dance for which I am engaged to-night.” 

And Rose held to her word. She was pale, exceedingly, as she 
danced—perhaps the tears she shed when Firmin’s arm was round 
her had washed her rouge away! Her limbs seemed to move 
mechanically. She talked and laughed with successive partners 
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somewhat as a wooden actress talks and laughs upon the stage. 
But she kept up; so well that Firmin’s spirit sank as he looked 
at her, so well that Pauline, when the ball was drawing to a close, 
went off guard. 

True to her resolution, Mrs. Reuben Clemm had not danced, 
the dual watch which she felt it her duty to maintain occupying 
her adequately. But the first strategist in this world is only 
mortal. During the last waltz of the evening tidings of hot soup 
were borne to Pauline by the faithful lips of Captain Loftus. On 
her stage-lover’s arm she did, at length, quit the ball-room, a 
final glance assuring her that Rose had a partner, also that 
Firmin, safe in a distant corner, was conversing, his back turned 
on the dancers, with Juliana’s husband. 

Pauline, I say, went off guard. Before thirty seconds had 
sped, a touch came on Richard Firmin’s arm. He turned and 
saw Rose. The girl was not pale now. A look he had never 
before seen, but which his heart leapt to interpret, was in her 
eyes. 

"e You asked me—for an address.” She stammered out this 
whitest of white lies breathlessly, Tom Tredennick, with more 
tact than could have been looked for, having moved away. “And 
I have written it down—on my programme. You may decipher 
it at your leisure.” 

Then, giving him her frayed gold-and-white card (from that 
relic Richard Firmin will assuredly never part), she returned to 
her partner. 

And this is what Rose had written— 

“Leave Victoria for Paris at eleven to-morrow. Good-bye?” 

Did the note of interrogation mean nothing—or all ? 


“ Yes, it was in atrocious taste.” The remark proceeded from 
Pauline as the sisters were driving back to their hotel. “ Mr. 
Firmin must have tracked us out, have literally hunted us down! 
And his conduct placed you in the cruellest position. I so well 
understood what you must be feeling. Which of us poor women,” 
sentimentalized Mrs. Clemm in pathetic alto, “ but has had to go 
through such an evening, once in her life? ” 

“More than once, surely,” cried Rose from her corner, a good 
deal of sleep, real or counterfeit, in her voice. “I do not believe 
in only loves. And you see, Paulie, it was an experience the 
more. I know now what it is to jig to waltz tunes, to listen to 
idiots’. speeches when one’s heart is breaking.” 
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An experience the more. Pauline Clemm meditated long over 
the comforting words before laying her gold-dusted head to rest 
upon its pillow. After all, then, she had acted discreetly in 
letting this wayward sister of hers carry out her whims. Instead 
of harm, the final clinching of Rose’s engagement had ensued 
indirectly from Sunday’s escapade. To-night, with its unlooked- 
for peril, was over. To-morrow would see them on their road to 
Paris, whither the bridegroom-elect was to follow. Another 
fortnight—and poor dear Sir John must concern himself until the 
end of time with the experiences of Lady Saxon. Her own 
sacred duties as sister, guide, and example would be at an end. 

And next morning, touched perhaps by the girl’s over-bright 
eyes, by something feverishly, unnaturally cheerful in her talk 
and laughter, Mrs. Clemm was sympathetic beyond her wont. 
Sir John Saxon called early to bid his bride farewell. The 
weather threatened storm, and his health did not permit him to 
risk the draughts of a railway station. Pauline, in answer to a 
look from Rose, remained present during the leave-taking. She 
enlarged, as they drove through the streets, upon the delightful- 
ness of travelling alone, no tiresome male creatures, a lover or a 
lover’s courier, to look after oneself and one’s belongings. By- 
and-by, when she descried a tall clerical figure waiting on the 
platform at Victoria, Mrs. Clemm had the grace to take Richard 
Firmin’s presence as a matter of course. 

“T more than half expected this.” Her whisper to Rose was 
grave, not unkindly. “You settled the meeting last night, 
doubtless? Well, and I do not say no. Before a big new 
departure, old accounts really ought to be squared off. I have 
invariably done so myself. Now, my dear child, courage!” 
Pauline glanced at the clock. “You will have nearly ten 
minutes.” 

“For a last ‘ Firmin experience ’"—the gods be praised !” 

The pious addenda was made in the inner temple of Pauline’s 
mind. Externally, her politeness was extreme towards the man 
whom she believed herself to have outwitted. It was quite too 
nice of Mr. Firmin to be at the trouble of seeing them off. Could 
he assist her? Firmin had offered to take a heavy leather case 
from Mrs. Clemm’s slight hands. She was afraid not. It was 
one of her few principles never to relinquish her diamonds, and 
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she must pay the penalty, as people deserve to do who cultivate a 
principle. Rose would have time for a couple of turns upon the 
platform, if Mr. Firmin would look after her, and she, Pauline, 
would secure corner-seats, and keep her eye on the lady’s-maid 
and the wraps. 

“And bear the weight of our riches,” cried Rose. “A fine 
opportunity, Paulie,’"—the girl gave a strange laugh—“ if you 
were so minded, of levanting with the plunder.” 

Rose Hathaway had learnt what it was to jig, her heart 
breaking, to waltz tunes. She realised now what it was to part 
from the man she adored, a flippant, nay, an indelicate speech 
upon her lips. Had not the “plunder,” almost without exception, 
come from the hand of Sir John Saxon ? 

They walked for a good many paces in silence, neither of them 
looking in the other’s face. At last— 

“TI know how you despise me,” Rose broke out passionately. 
“You have come here to make me feel my degradation! Could 
you read my scrawl, Mr. Firmin? I wished to shake hands last 
night, but you kept at a distance. You allowed some one else to 
take me to the carriage. Did you understand my note of inter- 
rogation? It was to show—to show ”—she faltered over the 
supreme last subterfuge—“ how little I thought that you would 
come.” 

“You knew that I should come. The interrogation meant, or 
I understood it to mean, why say good-bye at all?” 

“Mr. Firmin !” 

“Miss Hathaway! We have said everything,” observed Firmin, 
“that two human beings can say to each other ona certain theme. 
Take my arm—there will be less chance of our getting separated.” 
She did so, and they made their way amidst the throng, ever 
pressing on and increasing, which divided them from the Paris 
express. “ You know that I would choose you out of the world 
if you were a beggar-maid. I imagine you would not refuse to 
marry me if I had ten thousand a year. Strike off nine of the 
thousands. You will never miss them, Rose. Marry me as 
T am.” 

“Tf I had in the least expected this—it is simply indecorous, 
absurd! I should dislike a parsonage-house as much as ever.” 

“But if you did not dislike the parson ?” 

“May I ask you, monsieur ”—her hold tightened on his arm— 
“to take me back, at once, to poor Pauline!” 

“ Poor Pauline has life’s first consolation, the jewel-box. Poor 
Pauline”—his tone changed—“ is on the road to better things 
than the Bois and the opera-house. Give her a helping hand. 
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Marry me, Rose. Of your own free will, send Pauline back to 
her allegiance, and away from Paris.” 

“Tf I could feel surer!—I thought it all out as I was travelling 
up from Cambridge in the darkness, but everything has changed. 
My courage comes by fits and starts, and I have none now. They 
won me by a coup de main, while you were content”—she added 
this with singular injustice—“to let the days drift by. All is 
over a 

“Except the present moment, which is ours. You shall never 
be that man’s wife. I swear it.” 

She clung to him as if to gain strength from his strength. 
Insensibly they had reached the extreme end of the platform. 
Open doors, a cabstand, the world, were before them. 

“Mr. Firmin, I shall have to run.” She made a very ineffectual 
attempt at departure. ‘“ Best for me to go alone. Pauline and 
you don’t love each other.” 

“ And Rose and Ido, Why should yourun? Where can you 
wish to go, apart from me?” 

“You take too much for granted.” But the recreant blood 
stained her face; she looked at him, a new world of happiness in 
her eyes. “It seems as if I had asked you, as if when I wrote 
those foolish words I meant——” 

“You meant me to come,” said Firmin simply. “ And I do not 
mean to say good-bye. The question is settled.” With a glance 
he signed to the foremost hansom-driver to approach, and at the 
same moment a long whistle announced the departure of the Paris 
train. ‘“ When next we meet Pauline, she will have to accept 
you, smothered in respectability, a country parson’s wife.” 


“It is worse, even, than Negretti’s. In Nice I had Betsi 
Ivanovitch !” 

“ And in London you are desolate! Hard facts, Miss Hathaway, 
to which we must submit.” 

“T think it a wild, a fearful experiment.” 

These were Rose Hathaway’s last words before surrendering 
herself for ever to the man she loved. 

All life is an experiment,” said Richard Firmin. 

Until now the weather had been threatening, but as their 
hansom drove away from Victoria, a sudden vapoury brightness 
shone full on Firmin and on Rose. Away, in the west, the clouds 
were lifting. The tender blue beyond gave promise of a fair and 
peaceful day. 


THE END. 











